











Caium, non animum, mutant, qui trans marecurrunt. 
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° Riterature. 


Ee. 
BY CHRISTINA G. ROSETTI. 
If he would come to-day, ode oy, 
O, what a day, to-day would be! 
But now he’s away, miles and miles away 
From me across the sea. 





0, little bird, flying, flying, flying 
To your nest in the warm west, 
Tell him as you pass that I am dying, 
As you pass home to your nest. 


Ihave a sister, I have a brother, 
A faithful hound, a tame white dove; 
But I had anotber, once I had another, 
And I miss him, my love, my love! 


In this weary world it is so cold, so cold, 
While I sit here all alone; 

I would not like to wait and to grow old, 
But just to be dead and gone. 


Make me fair when I lie dead on my bed, 
Fair where I am lying : 

Perhaps he may come and look upon me dead — 
He tor whom I am dying. 


Dig my grave for two, with a stone to show it, 
And on the stone write my name: 

It he never comes, I shall never know it, 
But sleep on all the same. 





JOHN BOHUN MARTIN. 
Captain of “ The London.” 
BY SYDNEY DOBELL. 


Keeping his word, the promised Roman kept 
Enough of worded breath to live till now. 
Our Regulus was free of plighted vow 
Or tacit debt: skies fell, seas leapt, storms swept ; 
Death yawned : with a mere step he might have stept 
To life. But the House-master would know how 
To do the master’s honours: and did know, 
And did them to the hour of rest, and slept 
The last of all his house. O, thou heart’s-core 
Of Truth, how will the nations sentence thee ? 
Hark! as loud Europe cries “ Could man do more ?” 
Great England lifts her head from her distress, 
And answers “But could Englishman do less ?” 
Ah England! goddess of the years to be! 

Torence, Feb. 1866. 


READY, AYE! READY! 


8TH MARCH, 1866. 


Bear witness, God, we seek not war, 

We take thé sword up with pure hands; 
And that this land of ours may teach 

A lesson to the other lands. 


Their brawl] has lasted long enough, 

They whos: best weapons are their words ; 
Onr rifles shall be our reply, 

Our sharpest speeches are our swords. 


We have no issue left but fight, 
We take it if it shall be sent; 

We leave the question of our right 
To Thine all-wise arbitrament. 


We have a land worth fighting for, 
God save the true Canadian Green! 
Our homes, our fathers’ graves are there, 
We have Victoria for our queen. 


So let them come—they want our land, 
We'll give them of the earth they crave— 
title-deeds are bayonets— 
Enough to make them all a grave. 


Let the curs yelp !—we fear them not, 
Who bark the loudest bite the least ! 

Grim bull-dog blood runs in our veins, 
From the King island in the east. 


We have borne with them long enough, 
Our patience arms itself at length ; 

The blood is stirring at our hearts, 
And we will show our foes our strength. 


The bugle rings across the land, 

Our veins run faster than their wont ; 
Aud silently and steadily 

Oar boys are going to the front. 


God and good wishes go with them! 
Who march the homes they love to guard, 


And if th 
The lan 


die a soldier’s death, 
will see to their reward. 


Each field shall be a Marathon, 
Their story shall all pulses stir, 
Our liberties their monument, _ 
And all our land their Westminster! 


—Montreal “ Transcript.” 


ALLD. 





WHAT WAS IT! 


Many years ago—not much less, I am concerned to say’ 
than fourscore—it fell, in the line of professional duty, to the 
lot of my uncle—-great uncle, you understand—then a young 
officer of engineers, to visit, of all spots in the earth, the Shet- 
land Isles. His journey, as stated in his note-book, from 
which this remarkable incident is taken, was connected with 
the intended restoration of Fort Charlotte—a work of Crom- 
well’s day, intended for the protection of the port and town 
of Lerwick, but which came to considerable sorrow in the 
succeeding century, when a Dutch frigate, storm-stayed, de- 
voted an autumn evening to knocking it about the ears of the 
half-dozen old gentlemen in infirm health who constituted 
the garrison. 

On the evening that preceded his departure from Chatham, 
7 uncle appears to have given a little supper of adieu, at 
which were present Captains Clavering and Dumpsey, Mes- 
sieurs Chips, Bounce, and The Tourist. 

Whether the last three gentlemen belonged to the service 
or not cannot be ascertained. The army-lists of that period 
have been searched in vain for their names,and we are driven 
to the conjecture that the sportiveness of intimate friendship 
= J have reduced what was ———_ “ Carpenter” to Chips, 
and supplied the other two gentlemen with titles adapted to 
their personal merits or peculiarities. 

From my relative’s memoranda of the overnight’s conver- 
sation, it would seem to have taken, at times, a warning and 
vpprehensive tone; at other times, to have been jocular, if 
not ess. The wet blanket of the party was Dumpsey, 
whose expressions of condolence could hardly have been more 
solemn had my uncle been condemned to suffer at daybreak, 
with a agreeable formalities at that time incident to high 

D 


Chips appears to have followed the lead of Captain Dump- 
sey, and (if we may assign to him certain appalling incidents 
ot the North Seas, to which my uncle has appended, as autho- 
rity, “ Ch.”) with considerable effect. Mr. Bounce seems to 
have propounded more cheerful views, with especial allusion 
to the exciting sport his friend was likely to enjoy in those 
remote isles; while The Tourist has, to all appearance, limited 
himself to the duty of aye to my uncle such local infor- 
mation as he was able to afford. In fact, so far as can’ be 
guessed, the conversation must have proceeded something in 
this fashion: . 

“Tell you what, old fellow,” Dumpsey may have said, 
“ going up to this place isn’t exactly a hop across Cheapside. 
serviceable as administrator, legatee, and so forth—after your 
—in the event of your remaining permanently within the 
Arctic circle—now, say 80.” 

“ Prut !—Pshaw !” probably said my uncle. 

“ The kraken fishery has been bad this year, they tell me,” 
said Chips, quietly. “ Otherwise, your friend might have se- 
cured a specimen or two of the bottle-nosed whale aad 
moored them as breakwaters in the Irish Channel.” 

“ He did nearly as well,” returned the unabashei Bounce. 
“ Bill was bobbing one,day for coalfish in rather deepigh water 
—thousand fathoms or so—when there came a tug that all 
but pulled his boat under. Bill took several turns round a 
cleat, and, holding on, made signals to his sloop for assist- 
ance. Meanwhile, his boat, towed by the thing he had 
hooked, set off on a little excursion to the Faro Islands; but 
a fresh breeze springing up, the sloop contrived to overhaul 
him, and secure the prize. What do you think it was? You'd 
never guess. A fine young sea-serpent, on his way to the 
fiords, fresh run, and covered with sea-lice as big as Scotch 
muttons !” 

“TI should, I confess, much like to learn, from rational 
sources,” said Captain Clavering, “whether these accounts 
of mysterious monsters, seen, at long intervals, in the North 
Seas, have any foundation of truth.’ 

My uncle was disposed to believe they had. It was far 
from improbable that those wild and unfrequented sea-plains 
bad become the final resort of those mighty specimens of ani- 
mal life, which it seemed intended by their Creator should 
gradually disappear altogether. Indifference, the fear of ridi- 
cule and disbelief, the want of education, preventing a clear 
and detailed account—such, no doubt, had been among the 
causes tending to keep this matter in uncertainty. [t was 
not long since that a portion of sea-serpent, cast upon the 
Shetland shores, had been sent to London, and submitted to 
the inspection of a distinguished naturalist, who (the speaker 
believed) pronounced it a basking shark. 

My relative’s voyage must have been made under auspicious 
circumstances, since, notwithstanding a brief detention at 
Aberdeen, a heavy tossing in the miscalled “ roost” of 8um- 
burgh, and a dense fog as they approached Lerwick, the good 
ship dropped anchor in the last-named port on the tenth 


day. 

There were no inns, there are none now in Shetland, and 
7 uncle took lodgings in the house of Mrs. Monilees, than 
whom, he observes, no woman ever less deserved her name. 
Living must have been in those days, for Mrs. Monilees 
boarded, lodged, and was! her guest, for eighteenpence a 
day, and ared she made a handsome profit of ; the 
oniy “lee” of which my uncle ever suspected her. 

‘ort Charlotte was not a work of any remarkable extent, 
and my uncle’s survey and re} of all the Dutch had left of 
her, were very soon comple’ His orders being to wait an 
answering communication, which could scarcely be expected 
to arrive in less than a fortnight, abundant leisure was 
afforded for making excursions in the neighbourhood,fand he 
resolved that the first should be directed to the lovely bay and 
ruined castle of Scalloway. 

It was then the custom—if it is not still—to walk out upon 
the moorland, catch the first pony you fancied, take him 
whither you would, and turn him loose when you'd done 
with him. Arming himself, therefore, with a e and pad, 
my uocle stepped upon the moor, and speedily captured a 
likely-looking shelty that had an air of The pony 
seemed y aware what was wanted of him; and, hav- 
ing y rubbed noses with a friend—as if requesting him 
to mention at home that he bad been pressed by an obtrusive 
traveller, but hoped to have done with him, and be back to 
—— once off without guidance towards 


The day was fine overhead, but 


4 
there’s any little matter of—of property, in which I can be | gail 


kept sweeping up the valley, crystallising pilgrim and steed 
wih a saltish futd, and meliin away imto The blue. 

It was on the lifting of one of these peuzy screens, that my 
uncle found that he had turned an angle in the road, and was 
within sight of the village of Scalloway, with its dismantled 
keep, memorial of the opprsssion of evil Pate Stewart, Earl 

rkney, hanged a century before, but still (as The Tourist 
would tell.us, were he here) the Black Orkney and Shetland. 

On a fine clear summer’s day the coast scenery of this part 
is singularly beautiful. From the heights overlooking the 
picturesque harbour may be traced the blue outline of many 
of the hundred isles forming the Shetland Archipelago, while 
countiess holms* and islets, green with velvety sward, stud 
the rippling waters. Far to the westward—nearly twenty 
miles, I think—heaves up out of the ocean depths the mighty 
Fughloe, now Foula, Island—Agricola’s “ Ultima Thule”’— 
whose threatening,bounds the most daring mariner approaches 
with reluctance. 

As my uncle expected, a mist was hanging to seaward, and 
shut out all the nearer holms and headlands. He therefore 
devoted the first half-hour to a visit to the castle, being ac- 
companied in his progress by four young ladies, carrying 
baskets of woollen-work—the produce of island-industry—of 
which, he was sternly informed, it was the custom of every 
uaveller of distinction to purchase about a ton. 

The mist had, by this time, cleared considerably. Not a 
sail of any kind was visible on the calm blue sea, but 80 many 
coasting and fishing craft lay at anchor in the roads'ead, as to 
have all the appearance of a wind-bound fleet. Exceptin 
when a small boat moved occasionally between ship and 
shore, complete inactivity appeared to prevail; and this was 
the more remarkable, since the herring-season was near its 
close, and my uncle was aware that, on the opposite—the 
eastern—shore, every hour of propitious weather was being 
turned to the best account. 

Here, howcver, though there were many sailors an: fisher- 
men about thé beach and quay—lounging, sleeping, or chat- 
ting in groups—there was clearly neither preparation, nor 
thought of it. What made this state of things still more un- 
accountable was that the bay, even to my uncle’s inexperienced 
eye, was absolutely alive with “shoals” of herring and 
mackerel, clouds of sea-fowl pursuing them and feas at 
their will. 

The goodwives, if, having their work in their hands, they 
did not partake of their husbands’ idleness, certainly abetted 
it, since it seemed as if four-fifths of them had assembled on 
the shore and the little quay. 

Curious to elucidate the ay, ay uncle drew near to a 
man who had just come ashore from a herring-smack, and 
seemed to be its master, and, with some difficulty, for the sea- 
going Shetlanders are neither polished nor communicative, 
drew him into conve: nD. 

Would it be possible, he presently asked, to visit Fughloe ; 
and on what terms could a smack—the skippers, for instance 
—be chartered for the purpose ? 

“ Fughloe!” repeated the man, with a grin on his bronzed 
features, “ why—fifty pounds.” 
ns ov what?” shouted my uncle. “ For a four hours’ 





“You won't get one of us for less,” said thie man, sullenly, 
and probably in a different dialect from that into which my 
5 rendered it. “ Amd J wouldn’t tempt you to 


a You —y A so well with > cod ang the herrings 
is season, money’s no 0 suppose 
The man’s face grew dark. om, 

“ We have done dad,” he said; “and we're doing worser.” 
at miles of fish yonder waiting to jump into your 
D 

“ Waiting to do what? Why, sir, they knows it just as 
well as we, —- better,” was the oracular reply. 

“Know what 

“Eh! don’t you know?” said the man, turning to my 
uncle ; “so, ag a stranger. Will you come a little wa 
along o’ me?” he added, in a tone meant to be civil. 
uncle assented, 

Passing the re cottages, from one of which the 
skipper procured his telescope, they ascended the nearest 
height, until they had opened a large portion of the =e to- 
wards the west. Then the man stopped, and extended his 
shaggy blue arm in a direction a little to the south of the 
now invisible Fughioe. 

“The fog’s shutting in again,” he said; but you look there, 
steady. That's keeps us |” 

My uncle did look steadily along the blue arm and the 
brown finger, till they ended in fog and sea ; but, in the latter 
- A the former—he fancied he could distinguish a low 
dark object belonging to neither, the precise nature of which 
was wholly indiscernible. 

ie Now you've got him, sir,’ said the man. “Take the 
glass.” 


My uncle did so ; and directed a long and penetrating gaze 
at the mysterious object. 

Twice he put down the glass, and twice—as if unsatisfied 
with his observation—raised it again to his eye. 
> “I see the—the islet—clearer now,” he said at last; “ but— 

ut——" 

“I know what’s a-puzzling you, sir,” said the skipper. 
“ You noticed, when we was standing below, that it was two 
as bighes” and yet that little islet, as you call it, lifts higher 


-“True, It was little more than a-wash when I first made 
it out,” said my uncle; “let me see if——” he put the glass to 
his eye. “ Why, as I live, it has heaved up thirty feet at 
least within this minute! Can any rock——” 

“ There's three hundred fathom,.good, between that rock 
and = bottom, sir,” said the man, quietly. “It’s a crea- 
ture 

“Good Heavens, man!—do you mean to tell me that ob- 
ject is a living thing ?” exclaimed my uncle, aghast. 

For answer, the man pointed towards it. 

His fingers trembling with excitement, my uncle could not, 
for a moment, adjust the hen he did so, a further 
change had taken place, and the dispersing mist afforded him, 
for the first time, a distinct and unterrupted view. 
aa es ae ey ae = Belt the A 

's professional e: ata ue 4 re 
or rather wallowed, in the sea a shapeless brownish 
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floated, 

mass, of whoge it was impossible to form ap 
whatever; for while at times it seemed ry 

tract to the length of perhaps a hundred feet, with a breadth 

of half , there were moments when—if the die- 


measure. 
turbance and displacement of the water might indicate move- 
ments of the same animal—its appalling proportions must 
have been measured by rods, poles, and furlongs! 
Through the ~~. oy which was an excellent on¢ 
my uncle observed its ht out of the water had d 
minished by nearly half; also, clouds of sea-fowl were 








certain misty wreath 
the skirts, as my uncle conjectured, of an adjacent sea-fog— 





* The “ holme,” at low tide, is connected with the main. 
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. —_ be his blowing, we thought he might be shifting bis 
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, This 
whirling and hovering about the weltering mass, though | not be here. I might be willing to risk my life, but not my | verted into an arbour—that had been bitten in two wo Kins 
without so far as = could distinguish, Saes to settle|ship, which, while God spares her, must be my son’s and! monster. So that, with him,I frankly ask—if it way peries | 
upon it. randson’s . You speak at random, girl, and Peter | kraken— What was it? and 801 

Fascinated by an object which seemed sent to rebuke his us is no more to blame than the rest of us; less, per- four 
incredulity, in placing betore his eyes this realisation of what a said the good-natured skipper, “for his boat is but a SUMPTUARY LAWS sed fro 
had hitherto been treated as fantastic dreams, my uncle con-| little thing. A ‘wreck,’ child? ho ever saw a rig with é le spite 0 
tinued to gaze, rooted to the spot, until the mist in one of its| nine masis/ ‘Norway rafts? Psha! Call it a sea-thing,| Extra is doubtless an evil, and a great on crease 
perpetual changes, shut out the object altogether, when the| you're nearer to the truth ; but he’s a bold seaman,and a pre-| Some well-meaning folks among us still lay the and fre 
skipper, touching his hat, made a movement to descend. cious fool to boot, that puts his craft near enough to ask | unction to their souls, that men may be made sober ang rors al 

n their way back to the village, the seaman told my uncle | whence he hails.” ; nomical by act of parliament; but statesmen, aught by pot fac 
that, about a week before, the bay of Scalloway, and indeed} “J would do it if I were a man,” cried the girl beating her | perience, have long since discarded such ideas, quishe 





all the neighbouring estuaries, had become suddenty filled foot upon the und. “And—and I will not say what 1} sum enactments to the limbo of obsolete law, Pas: were f 





















with immense shoals of every description of fish, the take of| should think of the bold man that did it now.” like love, is not to be controlled by advice, even if the socord 
herrings alone being such as to bid more than compensate for} Young Magnus coloured to the comgien, for the challenge | comes armed with pains and penalties wherewith to statule 
the losses of the seasor. Three days before, while the bustle | was directed to him, but made no reply. There had stood, | those who obstinately remain deaf to the charmer - such 
was at its height, the wind light from sou’-sou’-west, and | meanwhile, a listle aloof from the group, a y fisherman, | so wisely. Vanity, pride, and appetite are a stubborn pe use 
smooth sea, a sealing boat from Papa Stour, approaching | tall, athletic, and with a countenance that would have been | virate, not to be subdued by the devices of | ion, memb 
Scalloway, had rounded Skelda Ness, and was running across | handsome but jor a depression of the nose, the result of an| astute. Law,has again and again tried its hand at sup doth | 


the bay, when one of the crew gave notice of an extraordi- 
nary appearance, about a mile distant, on the weather bow. 
The next moment, a mighty globe of water, apparently man 
hundred yards in circuit, rose to the height of their sloop’s 
mast,. and, breaking off into huge billows, the thunder of 
which was heard for miles around, created a sea which, dis- 
tant as was the vessel from the source of commotion, tossed 
her like an egg-shell. 

Traditions of volcanic actions are not unknown tc the Shet- 
land seamen. Imagining that a phenomenon of this kind was 
occurring, they at once bore up, and in having the wind free, 
rapidly increased their distance from the danger, while, in 


injury, and from a somewhat sullen and sinister expression, 

which was perhaps habitual to him. The words had not left 

Leasha’s lips before he uncoiled his arms, which had been 

— on his broad chest, and strode into the circle, saying, 
uietly, 

“ T will go.” 

“ You'll not be such a fool, Gilbert Sunclair (Sinclair),” said 
Edmonston. 

“ You'll see,” said the other, in his short, sullen manner. 
“Some of you boys shove her off,” pointing to his boat, 
“‘ while I run up yonder.” 

He went to a cottage close at hand, and was back almost 


luxury and self-indulgence ; with what avail, it is 
ask. The old lady mopping away at the Atlantic, ac 
as lasting results as ner prototype, who, with intentions 
laudable, wielded their legal brooms against the ocean of 
travagance. These old instruments of social reform are, 
ever, curious enough to repay examination. Here ig ay 
cient weapon —_— the special behoof of lovers of 
and drinking—when the Plantagenets were monarchs ip 
land. It is an act of parliament passed in 1336, and by 
least the merit of being brief and to the purpose, ' 
runs: 

“ Whereas, heretofore through the excessive and o 












































































every direction, boats, partaking of their alarm, were seen | instantly, carrying something under his yr and a} sorts of costly meats which the people ot this Realm haye ornal 
scudding into port. The appalled seamen glanced back to|gun. His boat was already in the water, and fifty dexterous | more than elsewhere, many mischiefs have happened 
seaward. The momentary storm had ceased, and the spray | hands busied in stepping the mast, setting the sails, and stow-| people of this Realm; for the great men by these ¢ , 
and mist raised by the breaking water subsiding, gave to view ing the shingle-ballast. She was ready. have been sore grieved, and the lesser e, who only such. 
an enormous object rising, in a somewhat irregular form, Who's going with you, since you will go?” growled Ed-|deavour to imitate the great ones in such sorts of ball 
many feet above the surface, and—unless the terror of the | monston. _ | much impoverished, whereby they are not able to aid or €0 
crew led them to exaggerate—not less than half a milein} “I’ve only room for one man living,” said Sinclair, in his| selves, nor their liege lord, in time of need, a8 they thao 
extent. sinister way. “Now, [don’t want to take advantage over | and many other evils have happened, as well to their mil 
“ A rock thrown up,” was their first idea. One look through | Peter Magnus. Him or none.” __ |to their bodies; our Lord the King, desiring the ¢ = 
the glass dispelled it. The object, whatever it might be, lived,| The young man stood irresolute for a moment, then, with | profit as well of the great men as of the common people | 
moved, was rolling round—or, at all events, swinging—with | one glance at Leasha, leaped intothe boat. Sinclair pushed | his Realm, and considering the evils, grievances, and misc es 
a heavy lateral movement, like a vessel deeply laden, the out- | off, eagerly. aforesaid, by the common assent of the ; we 
line changing every moment; while, at intervals, a moun-| “ You have done well, girl,” said Edmonston, sternly. “If| and other nobles of his said Realm, of the common pay! 
tainous wave, as it created by some gigantic “ wallow,” would | either return alive it will not be Peter Magnus.” the said , hath ordained and established that no wes 
topple over the smoother sea. “ What—what do you mean?” exclaimed the girl, clutching | of what state or condition soever he be, shall cause himss da . 
usk was closing in when the sealing-boat reached the | nis sleeve as he turned away. : be served in his house or elsewhere, at dinner-meal or, . 
quay. They had been closer to the monstrous visitor than| “That Gilbert Sinclair is a treacherous, malignant devil, | or at any other time, with more than two courses, and bro 
any, except one femal! craft—young Peter Magnus’s—which | and at this moment mad with jealous——Stop——” mess of two sorts of victuals at the utmost, be it of fled whi 
had had to stand out to sea, but was now seen approaching.| But Leasha had dashed down the beach. fish, with the common sorts of pottages, without sauce or on 
When she arrived, nearly the whole population was assem-| _“ Peter! Peter!” she shrieked, “come back! For the love| other sort of victuals. And if any man choose to have ye 
bled, and assailed her crew with eager question. Peter looked | of Heaven—back! I must speak with you!” for his mess, he may, provided it be not made at by 


grave and disturbed (“Tis a young fellow, l’m afeerd, witb- 
out much heart,” said the skipper), and seemed by no means 
to set foot on shore. 

“T's neitber rock, nor wreck, nor whale, nor serpent, nor 
anything we know of here,” was all that could be got from 
Peter, but one of his hands, who had taken a steadier look at 
the creature, declared that it made intelligent movements ; 
also, that, in rolling, it displayed its flanks, which were red- 
dish brown, and covered with bunches as big as botheys, and 
things like stunted trees! Pressed as to its size, he thought 
it might be three quarters to & mile round, but there was more 


“ Not many of us fishermen turned in that night,” the 


and if flesh or fish be to be mixed therein, it shall be of 
sorts only at the utmost, either flesh or , and shall 
instead of : Ee, except only on the a feasts of 
pear, on Ww ays Sea Sa a served with 
courses after the manner aforesaid.” . 

The law first took to regulating the clothing of the 


“ Too late!” replied Sinclair, with a grin. “ Wait till he 
brings Py what you want to know.” 
As last word was uttered there was a splash astern. 
— had leaped into the water. 
“Ha! ha! 
0g. 








eel Coward /” roared Sinclair, as his boat shot into 
e fog. 


Evening was now approaching, and my uncle, deeply in- 
terested, and resolved to see the adventure out, acce the 
skipper’s invitation to pass the night at his b 
taking some refreshment, they strolled out again upon the 
shore and quay. The mist was clearing, and the moon had | pable at a glance, for the act descends to the minutest 
risen. My uncle asked what his host imagined Sinclair pro-| of costume, and we suspect was unendurable Teasoo 
posed to do, expressing his doubts whether he intended any- | its perfectness; at any rate, it had but a short for it 
skipper wenton to say. “ We were up and down to the| thing but bravado. b welvemon' 

continually ; for, the night being still, we could Aear onston was not sosure of that. Ruffian as he was, with | i 
the beast, and from its surging, and a thundering noise that} a si 












of malice that made him the terror and aversion of the 
vil Sinclair was a perfect dare-devil in courage, 
. _ And so he was; for at daybreak he worked tu the | and, blood being now up, he was , if he returned powers ¢ 
east’ard, and has lain moored ever since where you saw. But/ at all, to bring back =~ of some cescription. The man’s di 
we still hear him, and the swell he makes comes right up to for a (who was betrothed, Edmonston impoverishing of England, the enriching. 
our boats in the harbour. Why don’t we venture out a mile | said, to h — had been the cause of much uneasiness to | realms, and the total destruction of husbandry. To 
orso? This why. Because, if he’s a quarter so big as they triends of . “God .” | the evil consequences of this terrible state of it 
say—and, sir, I’m afeerd to tell you what that is—supposin’| concluded Edmonston ; “but if ever murder looked out of| decreed that no man under the estate of a lord 
he made up his mind to go down, he'd suck down a reventy-| man’s eye, it did trom his when Peter jumped into his boat | sabies, cloth of gold, or le cloth. Kuights were fo 
four, ifshe were within a mile of him. We're losing our | to-day.” to array themselves in “cloth of velvet upon velvet.” 
bread, but we must bide his pleasure, or rather, God’s, that} By eleven o’clock the haze had lifted so much that the | mine, velvet, satin, and its imitations were not to be used 
sent him,” concluded the honest skipper, “come what will | shipper proposed to ascend the ht, and try if anything | any m under the rank of knight. Those whose 
on it.” could be seen, The night was still as death; and, as they wa baer forty pounds a year, were debarred from 
“ There was one chance for us,” he presently added. “ The | rose the hill, the soft rippling murmur of the sea barely | myniver or marten furs, foreign silks 
Sapphire, surveying-ship, is expected every day, and some | reached their ears, 
think the captain wouldn’t mind touching him with his car-| “I fever knew him so quiet as this,” remarked Edmonston ; 
ronades ; but when he sees what 'tis, I don’t think he'll con- |“ I take it, he’s——” 
sider it his dooty !” Before he could finish, a sound, compounded of rush and 
They had reached the litt!e village during this conversa-| roar, so fearful and ling that it can be likened to nothing 
tion, and were aaeasine a group of persons engaged ap-| but the sudden of adam which confined a pent-up 
ispute, when a young man burst out from | sea, swooped from seaward, and seemed to shake the very 
the party, and, in a discomposed manner, was walking away. | rock on which they stood. There was a bellow of cavernous 
The skipper stopped him. thunder, which seemed to reverberate through the distant 
“ Well, Peter, my lad; what’s wrong now?” isles; and, far out,a broad white curtain appeared to rise, 
“I think she’s mad!” was Peter’s doubtful answer, as he blend with the dispersing, fog, and move majestically towards 
brushed back his hair impatiently from his hot, excited brow. | the land. 
He had handsome but effeminate features, and seemed about | “It’s the surf! ‘He has sounded,’” whispered Edmonston. 
twenty. “ Listen—now !” . 
The skipper spoke a word or two with him apart, patted| Perfect silence had succeeded the tumultuous roar, and 
his er, as if enforcing some advice, and rejoined my | again they heard nothing but the ear Se ann taping Se 
ba) lapee 


y perhaps a minute, the 
Magnus, my sister’s son,” he said. “ A sweethearts’ was invaded by a soft a ae, to 
os , that’s all. But she do try him sure! Ah, Leasha, 

P he continued, shaking his head at a young woman 
. who sat af work upon the gunwale of a boat, and appeared 
the centre of an admiring circle of both sexes, who stood, sat, 
or sprawled about her, as their fancy prom She was 
very handsome, haughty-looking for her on, and, at this 











































bandman or artificer was 
value than two shillings a 5 
to be indecent when worn by any but noblemen; so 
cloaks, and jackets were ordered to be made a certain 
under pain of forfeiture; and none but lords were p 
to wear boots or shoes having 
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loway had returned to his Lisl 
moment, out of humour. where was Sinclair? He was seen no more ; bu apes 
Though she could not hear the skipper’s exclamation, she! weeks afterwards,a home-bound boat, passing near the spot origi- 


the gesture that accompanied it, and, 
her brow, appeared to stand on the defensive. 


i 
| 


Young us, who had returned to the circle, stepped | some of which seemed to indicate that the wreck had the time 
forward. but recently released from the bottom, the crew were induced people hart 
“ Now, ” he said, “ will you dare to say before my | to take it in tow, and bring it into port. There it was at once on 8 
uncle what you did to me—yes, to me?” the young | identified as portion of Gilbert Sinclair’s boat, make him! 
man, striking his breast passionately. torn—or as Scallo men insist to this day, bitéen—clean Drakes 
The word was ill-chosen. Leasha’s rose. off, just forward of mast; the grooves of one colossal wo-clod 
“ Dare!” she said, in a suppressed v “ Youshall see,” | tooth—the size of a tree—being distinctly visible ! him # 
she said. “ But remember, Mr. Edmonston,” addressing my| There are persons, it is true, who have endeavoured to samt 

8 companion, “ this has nothing to do with such as you. | lessen the mysterious interest of my uncle’s story, by suggest 
I said that, among Scalloway men, we bad both children and a different explanation ; hinting, for example, that the 
cowards. I said that, because a wrecked hull, or a raft of might have been of nothing more extraor- 


a 


Norway timber, or at worst a helpless dying monster 


some 

sort is floating on our shores, we are not ashamed to skulk| in ; and b and endeay- 
and starve in Not a boat will put out to take up the/|ouring to reduce them to piputons Grouch 
fish within fa mile of this beach”—she stamped her bare | the agency of , had destroyed himself with them. 
and sinewy but well-formed foot upon it—“ nor even venture | But, if 80, w were the portions of wreck? We have 


near enough to discover what it is that 
courage and reason. Shame on all such, I 


“ You don’t know what you are talkin 
Edmonston. “ We do. If there were 3% 
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fe Sir Philip Calthrop’sigarment is, 

bid me ; for as Pp p’ even 
et fave made yours.” “ By my latchet,” quoth John Drakes, 
+] will never ita fashion r 








~iae and undoing of a number,of young gentlemen, | breast of Mr. Wells. Once set in motion, Brutus vouchsafed 
other wise serviceable ; ad par ayant show of apparel to proceed to the farther end of the common in a tolerably 
to be esteemed as gentlemen, who, allured i the vain show | steady canter; every now and then, however, breaking into a 


This same “ humour” of his people gave great offence | of those things, do not only cunsume themselves, their goods} heavy and dislocating trot, which threw Gloriana’s light 
two by King Heary, who accused his subjects of indulging in rob- | and lands, which their ts have left unto them, but also figure high into the air, and caught it again at the rebound, 
; » ys and exvortions in order to maintain their extravagance with a stre and jerkiness which had an exhausting rather 


run into such debts an as they cannot live out of dan- 
ger of laws, without pn of unlawful acts, whereby | than an exhilarating effect on the nerves anc muscles of his 
our were passed in his reign—with what t may be gues- | they are not in any way serviceable to their country, as other-| rider. Gloriana was not at all devoid of the English quality 
ged from the preamble of the latest one, compl that, | wise might be.” her majesty then | so paneling remind | —pluck ; and once embarked in an enterprise, it was not in 

ite of good laws, “the oulteragious excess has in- | her ate people that the law has provided severe punish- | her nature to give in. “I have no doubt it will do me good 
*eeeed than diminished, either by the occasion of the perverse | ment for such as refuse to obey it; but entreats her loving |—in time,” she said, spasmodically, between the jerks, when 
sod froward manners and usage of the people, or for that er- | subjects to reform themselves, and not put her to the pain of | weak physical human nature was pleading rather hard to be 
rors and abuses once rooted and taken into long custom be/| punishing them. Justices of the peace are directed to keep | let off the severe ordeal of being pounded to death on the 
pot facilie and at once with some moderation for a time relin-| their eyes open, to arrest all who treat the queen’s orders with | back of a regular bone crusher, and suggesting the abandon- 
guished and reformed.” These well-intentioned enactments | contempt, and to make a return twice a year of the result of| ment of the whole plan in despair. And it was doing her 


vet sought to curb it by stringent “ Acts of Ap of which 









































































framed upon the principle that every man should dress | their o activity. 4 food, inasmuch as it was yn the faculties both of 
ycording to his means and station in life, and were in fact} In 1579, Eliza) poociainad her dislike of long cloaks y and mind—roused her to exertion, and dispelling the 
gatutes of limitation, declaring, by prohibitory clauses, that | and great ruffs, and ordered that all persons should, “in mo-| morbid fancies which had been taking such hold of her young 









gach and such articles and materials of costume were only to 
be used by certain classes of the population. Thus, none but 
members of the royal family were allowed to dress in purple 
doth or silk, or wear black furs. A duke might array himself 
ib of tissue, an earl don a suit of sa and a baron 
faunt in cloth of gold or silver; but if the last clad himeelf in 
sable, or the earl indulged in golden tissue, their infraction of 
the privileges of their betters entailed a fine of twenty marks. 
No man of less rank than a lord or Knight of the Garter 
ight wear @ coat of crimson or blue velvet, or any garment 
of foreign woollen cloth. Velvets and furs,were forbidden 
juxuries to any under the degree of knight, unless they were 
members of the Royal Council, or filled certain offices, of 
which the London mayoralty was one. Satin and damask 
were prohibited to any excepting lords’ sons, and gentlemen 
ing a hundred a year. Chains and collars of gold were 
omaments none beneath knightly rank could wear, and onl 
tiemen born dared indulge in buttons of silver or gold. 
— -men were forbidden to wear “any gown or coat of 
gch-like apparel of more cloth than two broad yards and a 
pall in a short gown, and three broad yards in a long gown ;” 
or cover their legs with guarded hose, or hose of finer cloth 
than that solu at twenty —- a yard; but they were per- 
mitted to wear the cast-offs of their masters, guarded or un- 
—_ Servants, yeoman, and others with an income of 
than 


dest and comely sort, leave off such fond, disguised, and mon-| imagination. The elephantine gambols of Brutus had ac- 

strous manner of attiring themselves, as both was insupport- | complished this, if they had done nothing more ; but his paces 

able for charges, and indecent to be worn.” We suppose it) and action had pro’ so rough and tiring, that as Gloriana 

was to enforce this edict that the two members of the Iron-| dismounted from his back by means of a chair, which the 

mongers’ Company, and two freemen of the Grocers’ Com-| ever-watchful Wells had brought for her accommodation, 

pany, were stationed at Bishopsgate, from seven in the morn- | she turned suddenly pale, and then reeled and fell from the . 

ing to seven in the afternoon, to examine the habits of all | chair into his arms in a dead, heavyswoon. _ i. 

persons passing through the gate. “ Take the brute away, can’t you?” the butler said, with : 
Mr. Fairholt tells that the ape seq laws were all repealed | much irritation, to the man of understanding with to 

at the beginning of James L.’s reign, but the Scotch Solomon | the noble animal; “take him away to the stable. If this is 

was not so much wiser than bis predecessors as he would have|to be the consequence of exercise upon four legs, I think 

usinfer. He was mightily indignant at the excess and strange | two's a better number; and I don’t put so much faith in Sir 

fashions indul, in by the "prentices of London, and the| Erasmus asi did. Don’t be alarmed, ma’am,” he continued, 

inordinate pride of servant maids; and sent precepts to the | as he bore his insensible burden into the drawing-room, and 

wardens of the various city guilds, enjoining them to harangue | deposited it upon a sofa; “it’s only the haction of that ere 

their members upon this heinous offence. The result was| Brutus that has been too much for Miss Gloriana; and she so 

that the Common Council considered the subject, and issued | weak, poor thing! I doubt whether she’ll be able to stand it 

a code of regulations concerning the material, fashion, and | now.” 

quality of every article of dress worn by the offending} Poor Mrs. Applegarde looked as pale as Gloriana, but 

classes. ’Prentices were to wear no hats costing more than | Kate, whose presence of mind never forsook her, began im- 

five shillings, and their hat-bands were to be made of cheap | mediately to busy herself about the prostrate form of her sis- 

linen, without any ornament save a plain hem. The collar of | ter—chafing her bands and feet, bathing her white face and 

the ’prentice’s doublet was to be innocent of point, whalebone, | brow with eau de Cologne, and applying smelling-salts to her 

or plait, fashioned close and comely, and, like his breeches, | nostrils. 

made either of cloth, kersey, fustian, sackcloth, canvas,or any] “ She’s qooting now,” said Wells, as the first tender 







































































forty shillings a year, were forbidden to wear gold English stuff not ex half a crown a yard in value. | flush of colour in her cheeks bespoke the return of suspended 
or silver in any shape, either on their hats, caps, or shirts; | His i were to be of kersey or wvollen yarn; and he| animation; and the poor mother, who was trembling in her 
an¢ any agricultural servant guilty of the extravagance of | was especially warned wearing “ Spanish shoes with | helpless anxiety, stooped to kiss her forehead, saying, in a 


polioned heels,” and ha’ his hair in tufts or locks. The 
-maids were forbidden to indulge in lawn, cambric, 
tiffany, velvet lawns and white wires on their heads; and 
their ruffs were not to exceed four yards in length before the 
gathering of it in, or to be of greater depth than three inches. 
he farthingale was prohibited altogether, as was “any 
body or sleeves of wire, whalebone, or other stiffening, saving 


canvas and buckram ovly."4 

If the © - i were successful in their attempt 
to control the subjects of their court, they were luckier than 
James himself. Their m had been left nearly alone in 
their glory at Whitehall, during the performance of a masque 
by the an — Inn, by reason of the passage 
into the room ‘being blocked up by some ladies, whose 
farthingales prevented them either advancing or retiring. 


paying more than two shillings a’yard for the cloth he used, 


flutter of lachrymose agitation— 
was made an example of, by put in the stocks for three 


“Tvs all that nasty horse, I know. Sir Erasmus made a 
mistake, and forgot how weak the poor child was——. 

ut never mind, my dear, you shall not attempt to ride 
again; and it will, indeed, he quite a relief to my mind. 
said all along there was something wicked akont its eyes and 
the way in which it put its ears back when B any approached 
it; and after it jumped about with you in that dreadful way 
on the common, I could not bear to look out again. Kate 
told me that you had come through the front gate all right, 
and the next thing I beheld was Wells carrying you in in a ° 
fainting state——. But never mind, my dear, you shall not 
ride again j and we'll get rid of that dreadful horse are soon 
as possible.” 

“Indeed, mamma,” said Gloriana, raising herself on her 
elbow on the sofa-cushion, “it is not at all a dreadful horse, 
and I enjoyed my ride immensely; I hope to ride again to- 
morrow and every day; and I domot intend to disgrace my- 
self in this way again. Afier all, there was nothing wonder- 
ful in my fainting, for 1 have heard men Bay”—aad here she 
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The church, hardly molested by earlier enactments, was 
Irses, and brought within reach of the law by the act passed in 1532, 
he it which forbade the inferior oe of the clergy from wearing 

costly furs, or any article of foreign manufacture. A few 
afterwards, Cranmer touched them in a tenderer spot, 
by issuing an ordinance for the better regulation of clerical 
his unwelcome mandate allowed an archbishop’s 
table to be served with half-a-dozen different dishes of flesh 
or fish, but limited bishops to five, deans and archdeacons to 
four, and the lesser clergy to two dishes only, “ provided also 
that the archbishop may have second dishes four, the bishops 
three, and all others under the degree of a bishop but two; as 
custard, tart, fritter, cheese or ap; pears, or two of other 
kinds of fruits.” When one of the lesser clergy entertained 
asuperior, he was allowed to provide a dinner in 
with the rank of his guest ; and if he was fortunate enough to 
beable to invite an ambassador to his table, he might ve 
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tainment at Whitehall who wore “ this impertinent garment.” 
As a matter of course, the ladies replied by increasing the 
size of the obnoxious farthingale, and the proscribed article 


























prodigal as he chose. To against cunning evasions of | of apparel held its own as long as James lived. After this,| blushed slightly, for the sayings and do’ of men had been 
the ordinance, it was provided that cranes, swans, and ts left dress alone, the only interference | hitherto little canvassed ameann the — + tenants of Park 
pike, had an should be served one in a dish ; and "3 decree, i 


po hing rt pane LO often re- 


course a first ride is the same thing to me. I am 
now,” she added ; but it must be confessed that her looks did 
not quite bear out tne assertidn ; and she was obliged before 
very long to own to a more than usual feeling of fatigue and 
exhaustion, and to retire uowillingly to ded. 


capons, pheasants, conies, and wood-cocks two in a dish. 
Three black-birds were thought sufficient for a dish ; but bish- 
ops might have four, and archbishops six; while a dozen 
larks or snipes were allowed to all, whatever their 





with it since being IV.’s the hoop- 

poticoat fom cout, and thereby suppiyng us with «solar 
of successful sumptuary legislation. 

We have dwelt at such length upon the sumptuary laws of 

England, that we have no space to say anything of similar 

experiments elsewhere ; suffice it to state, that there is scarce- 


.| ly a civilised country in which such experiments have not 
Geen made, with exaally the came result. 

































































aan Oe Sune ah Came ene, SM, ty the diearing of certain 

ful persons, it came to the old excess.” . 
One of the first acts passed after Mary’s marriage with 
to be used ae Seen Wins cemetary ew, at extending to any 
of or above the degree of a knight’s son or daughter, 

(Swalch pemons pesssend of lam than tuenty pounds 
were forbidden to wear any silk in their bate, bonnets, girdles, 
night-caps, hose, shoes, scabbards, or - under 
oe bey ag nment, and a fine of ten pounds 
every day the in ted material was worn; and as if 
this was not enough, it was enacted that any one keeping a 


ae go po ggg perhaps in some measure fos- 

an 

In the course of the e Mr. Wells was summoned to 

an interview with the man of understanding with regard to 

the stable economy of the brown cob Brutus, which ended, I 

oon enue, Co Gum, Ae Dib bumneing © seuae Sat-& Sipe, > 
, directe 


That the quadruped in question was likely to consume a 
certain amount of hay and corn, and that he “lay upon 
straw,” was the extent of his information upon the subject 
undér discussion, and he was, therefore, as might be supposed, 
helpless. as a child in the hands of a man who possessed a 
large share of the quality of ‘cuteness, generally sup) d to 
ap to intellects sharpened on the grindstone of a know- 
of horseflesh. The spoils of the unconscious cob had, 
its boasted strength, upon the young lady’s weak and inex. | indeed, formed the corner-stone of a very pretty castle in the H 
hands. air, which had been run up, regardless of expense, in the fer- } 
“Ishall be tired to death,” she said to herself when the| tile brain of the worthy known to the yw ed sugges- 1 
tive cognomen of “ Knowing Ned ;” aad he the happy ’ 
- | fate that had cast into his net such an unmitigated “ flat” as 
the worthy butler, who became in his hands an easy, although 














ADVENTURES OF A LADY 
IN SEARCH OF A HORSE. 


* * In the course of a day or two everything was pre- 
pared for the event of Gloriana’s first ride; and Brutus in a 
bran new saddle and bridle, and Gloriana in a bran 
new habit and hat, formed the nucleus of an admiring 
crow of small urchins, who were attracted on the way from 
school by the novel sight of Miss Applegarde mounted on 
her new purchase, which seemed likely to afford her some 
little trouble in the process of “ ” which she had 
looked forward to with such laudable zeal. Indeed, he ap- 
peared, as far as their juvenile faculties were capable of dis. 
criminating, to have a very strong will of his own, in further- 
ance of which he brought his ponderous head to bear, in all 

































their caps, hats, girdles and hoods, as they or any of them 
might lawfully wear before the meking of this ack” It was 
destined to be the last of its well-meaning but use!ess tribe— 







unconscious, tool. 
“Tl do justice to that oss, Mr. Wells,” he began “ purvided f 
you see me through it in the matter of w I un de 


all about osses, and did from a boy; but if I undertakes 
groom's work, I must have groom's pay—barring ithe livery, 






rights 
woverd .|’ooman, as attends church lar, and always 
child, would tell you the pay day on her Bible oath.” 
“ We don’t want no grooms in livery here,” replied the but- 


. | ler with so much eagerness that, by an Over liberality in the 






mistress on the subject. Have “pee ale, my good man, 
and look to the-cob till further orders, 














“Tsees m weg to 8g 
—* woe rT The Ast thing Til de will be : 
which, although comparativel the of | patron’s home-brew “ The jo w ; 
lookers-on, shook Gloriana her saddle to an alarming ex-|t0 swop the brown cob for the old mare Bi Bess. If Miss 

cob were and quick, and Applegarde rides him to-moirow she won’t the day after— 
the am very much mistaken, leastways.” 
muscles, which excited such admiration in the’ What ical plot was hatching under the skull of 
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knavish contour ap ing to “ Knowing Ned,” to per- 
petrate on the morrow with a to his young mistress and 
the brown cob Brutus, we will leave the next chapter of these 
Adventures to reveal, only hinting that it was one which ap 
peared to afford him unwonted satisfaction, for he chuckled 
to himself a low, cunning chuckle as he littered down Brutus 
for the night, observing to that stolid quadruped during the 
operation, “ You are a nice oss, you are; but you ain’t fit for 
a lady noways.” : 

Gloriana escaped the designs of that villanous individual 
“ Knowing Ned,” whatever they might have been, for a whole 
week. She was, indeed, regularly knocked up; and, not- 
withstanding her courage and determination, she was unable 
to conceal the fact from the watchful eyes of her mother and 
sister, and was, consequently, absolutely forbidden to ride 
again until she had recovered her usual amount of strength, 
or rather the same amount of it that she when she 
had consulted the London doctor. On the eighth day from 
the date of her first ride, Knowing Ned becoming anxious, 
like all plotters, to put his design into execution, made a point 
of meeting Mr. Wells as he took his short daily walk to the 
village post-office; and pulling his forelock with the same 
amount of respect he would have shown to a master had he 

one, he thus addressed him :— 

“The cob’s wery fresh, Mr. Wells; he’ll be too much for 
the young lady if she don’t keep him in exercise; he’s got a 
temper, too, of his own ; and them low-bred ’uns is apt to get 


ir Good 

” gracious! what is to be done, then?” was the but- 
ler’s reply. “It’s a take in, if the cob ain’t quiet; because we 
advertised for a quiet one, ‘to carry a lady.’” 

“ He ain’t quiet now—leastways he’s very free with his heels 
in the stable; and I don’t see no chance of his getting quiet 
standing eating his head off in the stable, and nothing taken 
out of him noways.” 

With these ominous words, which filled his hearer with 
apprehension, and causing him to give utterance to those pe- 
coliar signs of lamentation made with the tongue «nd palate 
of the mouth, Knowing Ned turned away, and hobbled slowly 
in the direction of the stable. A few minutes afterwards he 
was followed, as he had foreseen, by Mr. Wells, who was 
anxious to ascertain the state of the brown cob’s t mper with 
his own eyes, and who, before he got to the door, became 
aware, through the medium of another organ, that an active 
encounter or trial of strength was going on between him and 
his personal attendant, while in tones of remonstrance the 
latter addressed his charge:—‘ You would, would you !— 
Quiet, you varmint, will you!—Come up !—Stand still !—Go 
over!” while, as Mr. Wells cautiously red round the 
stable-door, two iron-shod heels flashed within a yard of his 
face, causing him to retire with ———, heedless of the 
invitation addressed to him by Ned to come in and see what 
a “ wicious brute” he had to deal with; or to lay his hand 
upon his quarters, and just see “if he didn’t let out.” Un- 
willing to put the irascible temperament of the cob to any 
personal test, he heartily conc with the remark that “he 
was not fit for a lady noways;” and as he hastened the pre- 
parations for tea, which, in an establishment so entirely femi- 
nine, was, a8 I need scarcely observe, tie meal of the day, he 
resolved upon disburdening his mind on the subject of the 
brown cob’s disqualifications during the progress of that so- 


cial ~ = 

Gloriana herself paved the way for the observations he in- 
tended to make by saying, “I shall be able to ride again to- 
morrow ; the st is quite gone off; and Brutus will be 
getting too much for me if he has neither exercise nor 


“lam much afraid that he won’t suit, after all,” Miss 
Gloriana, Wells, pom Wy. “I am d that he is 
= he nearly killed ed and me in the stable to- 

y 

Oh, horses are often very vic in the stable that are 
= out!” was the reply. “ There is War Eagle, up at the 
~ Rohevens as a lamb when he’s mounted. And 
's only one of the helpers that he will let dress him over ; 
and he nearly kille! him once.” 

“Dear me!” said Mrs. Applegarde ; “ How dreadful! And 
how did you hear that, my dear?” she added, while, luckily 
for Gloriana’s sake, whose colour, ever rosy, had become deep 
crimson at the question, she wandered on in & way that was 
habitual with her. “But it really is such an undertaking 
having anything to do with borses with no gentleman to 
consu ~V~ so much roguery and deception going on. I do 
20 m regret that your poor dear uncle, who always had 
such fine horses, so beautifully kept, should have died 
just when he did—not, of course, on that account only, but 
such « loss as he was to his family.” é. ° 


* 

“I shall try Brutus again to-morrow, at all events,” said 
Gloriana, ray hey the thread of the subject which she and 
Mr. Weils had under discussion when her mother liad 
ambi d off on her favourite palfrey of somewhat disconnected 
reminiscences ; “ it will not be easy to get rid of him if he 
does not suit.” 

“Tam afraid not, miss,” was the reply; “but there’s no 
knowing; and things do turn up sometimes unawares”—a 
maxim in the philosophy of human affairs, which none of Mr. 
Wells's audience felt inclined either to gainsay or refute ; in- 
deed, as he disappeared with short, quick steps under the 
weight of the tea-urn and his own Te flesh, Mrs. 

remarked, enthusiastically, “I ly don’t know 
what would become of us without James,” so entirely hadhe 
im his mistress with the idea that he was a 
it in the scheme of her existence—the unit, in fact, whi 
gave importance and meaning to the three cyphers which, in 
all ters of herself 


mat —- (or horseflesh), she considered 
and her ‘hters to 


As Knowing Ned the next day saddled Brutus for Miss Ap- 
plegarde to ride, there was a latent sparkle of triumph to be 
observed in the corner of his most knowing eye, which did 
not diminish as the cob made his exit from the stable with a 
playful flourish of his heels, and with a snort which betrayed 
jad on ex in such things that he was “ full of fetile 

ay. . 

“ Ware heels!” cried Ned, in tones of caution-to Mr. Wells, 
who was ambling slowly and cautiously round the palfrey, 
with a view of ascertaining that he was “all right” before 
his young mistress mounted ; and the words were well 
out of his mouth, Brutus indulged in a kick which had for its 
object the person of the valued domestic, to whom he ap- 
peared, indeed, to have conceived a great personal aversion. 

“ Ow on earth is Miss Gloriana to get up, I should like to 
—, = the brute ouaiag out in that way,” said the but- 

surve 





ler, with great asperity ; an: ying the clumsy form of 
the “ansomest cob in land” with but li 
= A. and” w ttle trace of his 


approval. 
™ She ain't afraid, | knows,” was the answer intended for Glo- 
riana’s ears, peared moment 
and followed by Mrs. Applegarde and Kate, wae chaeel ant 








fears of Mr. Wells with regard to the cob, and who were botn 
nervously anxious as to the result of the ride. 

“T must have a chair, I believe,” said Gloriana, who blushed 
a little at the idea of the impiied inexpertness both of the 

ter and the tee; but the chair having been placed, 
after some little display of resistance on his part, by tae side 
of the horse, she displayed great quickness and nimbleness in 
mounting thence to his broad back. 
No sooner was she in the saddle, and the reins gathered 
“nohow,” as Ned afterwards observed, in her hand, than Bru- 
tus, left to his own devices, kicked over the chair which had 
been a source of annoyance to him; and fin that in so 
doing he had hurt his own heels, he kicked n spitefully 
more than once, so that Gloriana with difficulty kept herseat, 
and was fain to cling for lite or death to the pommel of her 
saddle, which, being an old-fashioned one supplied from the 
stock of the village saddler, p« d that appendage in a 
more developed state than is necessary now in the improved 
state of things with regard to modern side-saddles, the tall, 
awkward crutch on the off side being now entirely done away 
with, and the balance preserved by what is, in fact, only a 
second pommel placed in a different position. 

“He'll be all right presently, Miss,” said Knowing Ned, 
who in his own mind had planned that Gloriana should have 
enough of the cob’s antics that day to sicken her of him at 
once and for ever. “Just give him his head, and take it out 
of him a bit, right down the common. He'll be quiet enough 
after a bit.” 

Fallacious hope! No sooner did Brutus find under his 
hoofs the short elastic turfof Ambledown Common, than, mad 
from the effects of his long holiday and four feeds of corn 
daily (with which Ned had supplied him, for pon best 
known to himself), he commenced a series of plunges and 
jumps which were terrible to look at, and still worse to ex- 


perieace. 

“ What a beast you are!” said poor Gloriana, shaken to 
death, and really hurt with the violence of the cob’s move- 
ments, “I can never do anything with you, I am quite sure, 
so it’s no use attempting it ;” and turning his head towards 
home, she intended to take him back, and gave up all at- 
tempts to ride him for the future. But, alas! even that little 
space she was not destined to traverse in safety, for the over- 
fed and underbred cob finding his head turned towards the 
stable which had proved such a Paradise to his sensual na- 
ture, gave a final bound and twist, which succeeded in dis- 
lodging Georgiana from the saddle; and as she lay prostrate 
on the turf, which was luckily soft with recent , he gal- 
loped home, snorting and riderless, to frighten the inmates of 
the cottage almost to death on the spot. Gloriana herself 
was the least frightened of all, excepting, perhaps, the wicked 
author of the mischief, Knowing Ned, who had fed up Brutus 
in the hope of the present result, and who, having his wits 
about him more than any of the rest of the party, and not- 
withstanding the splint in his off leg, ran down the coach- 
road and out upon the common with the speed of an agile 
demon to offer his hypocritical condolences to the victim of 
his own craftiness. 

. “ You ain’t hart, miss, I’op»,” he said, as Gloriana picked 
herself up, and proceeded to walk with rather unsteady, trem- 
bling steps towards home. “I told Mr. Wells what a wicious 
varmint he was afore ever you got on his back.” 

“No, I am not burt in the least,” was the reply ; 
see that the cob will never do forme. I am 
before I have been on his back five minutes.” 

“In course you be, miss. He ain’t got no spring about 
him, he ain't; and he’s a reg’lar low-bred ‘un into the bargain. 
There’s nothing like blood for a lady. I wos a-thinking this 
morning, miss, afore you went out, of a black mare that 
would suit you to a T. 

“ We have got to & rid of the cob before we think of get- 
ting another,’ said Gloriana, rather shortly, for she felt that 
the horsey man was rather too loquacious to be al 
agreeable ; and she hastened on to assure her anxious mother 
that there were no bones broken, and that she was none the 
worse for the fall, with the exception of the shake. “ But 
one thing I am certain of, mamma,” she added, with a sigh, 
“and that is, that Brutus will never do! he is too rough and 
too full of tricks. And I am only very sorry that I persuaded 
you to buy him.” / 

“ Don’t think about money, my child, where your precious 
health is concerned : there must be suitable horses to be had 
for money ; and if your poor dear uncle had only lived, he 
would have given us the best advice of ~ one that I ever 
knew. We must get rid of this one, there is no doubt—nasty 
thing ;—if we only gc ten pounds for him.” 

The plot which Knowing Ned had batched in his artful 
brain would, he foresaw, through the innocence of his victims 
be very easily carried into execution. His brother, a vaga- 
bond horée coper, who wandered about the country from one 
fair to another, had upon his hands at that momenta black 
thorough-bred m , blind of one eye, and, as Ned 
would himself have described it, “ screwed all 
he had purchosed at the high figure of three pound ten, in the 
+4 ~ that he might be lucky enough to find some one willing 
to buy her for tive.—7b be concluded next week. 
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DOWN AMONG THE DEAD MEN. 
The western and southern portions of Continental Europe, 


Ap-|in which the Latin race predominates, hardly contain a ce- 


metery that can be called of gloomy aspect. he crypt of St. 
Denis could have never poodeeed the unpleasant im ion, 
which makes the flesh creep, that is felt on entering the Royal 
vault at Windsor, or “ the heroes’ vault” beneath St. Paul’s. 
The recently exhumed sepulchres of Etruria look more like a 
fine art collection than anything else; and totally fail, if it 
ever was intended that they should have done otherwise, to 


either awe or disgust. The Roman urns in the 
Campana Museum form a beautiful contrast to the Egyp 
mummies and sarcop beside them. It may be said of the 
Latin family, whether in ancient Rome or on the Gal- 
lic stock, that far from being n -: by death, they seemed 
rather to be attracted towards it. The French, who are de- 
scended from them, show no tendency to invest death with 
anything that is horrible. The ceremonies and pageants got 
up by the “Compagnie des Pompes Funébres,” are simply 
. Far from the Latinised Gauls be anything approach- 
ing a Valhalla! In their notions of a “ hereafter, take 
entirely after their Roman ancestors, whose dead were pro- 
vided with Elysian fields, and who cared no more about put- 
ting an end to their lives, than the Neapolitan brigand does to 
ut an end to his neighbour’s. What Frenchman can be 
htened by a funeral or a funeral sermon into any fear of 
or in eternity of punishment? The very notion of such 
a thing is to him supremely ridiculous. He t as easily be 
frightened by a ghost . The Catholic oe See 
forward in 





-story 
tures to put mortali uly 
wih Voltage countrymen, not even 


impress the visitor with a sentiment of anything a ") risians 
Loewe onl 


those who are not, in religious matters, greatly 

ticism. If any of them accept as an article of 
the terrors of the other world, the crowded Morgue 
dicts them flatly, or accuses them of self-deception. Ty 
whole tendency of the soi-disant philosophy across the Chag. 
nel is to prove death to be an inevitable crisis, for the 
pose of eff a certain modification of one’s being, I 
tomb-stones and the grave-stones inculcate a similar belief, 
although nobody intended that they should have ever done 
80. Stowe was more inclined to laugh and be 
when visiting the vaults of the Pantheon, than to m 
grow sad, and who ever felt sorrow but for the liy 
visiting Pére la Chaise? That vast graveyard is not 
gay looking of the many gay sights which strike the 
of the stranger during his first visit to the Imperial city, 
Montmartre is no less so; and avenues, shaded by yew ang 
cypress, fail to give solemnity to the flat ona of Mount 

‘arnassus. Even the absence of sunshine and the presen 
of subterranean gloom do not render the catacombs so awfully 
sepulchral, as they certainly would be in regions inhabited 
the Scandinavian Slave, or Saxon. There isa 
precision, a scientific classification, an artistic about 
the piles of skulls, thigh bones, shin bones, and all the bong 
that form the human skeleton, ranged as they are, row above 
row, and forming the surface of enc less galleries, that gives 
—_ Opposite impression to that occasioned by the 
and decay in which we invariably invest mortality. 

The yellow immortelies, beady circlets, and divers other de. 
vices of French fancy, hanging on crosses or lying at their 
bases, impart a certain liveliness to the provincial chur. 
yards, into the precincts of which the bat and owl 
venture, although the beetle is heard in them ¢s freq 
as the grasshopper. So striking is their cheerfulness of aspect 
that they give the lie to the ci-git upon the tombstones, ang 
rather tend to bear out the theories of Lamennais or Pen 
Enfantin than those of Calvin or the Trappists. 

_ But this rule is not without its exceptions; and as ¢ 
tions are always more note-worthy than the tame things go. 
verned by rules, of them we shall henceforth deal. Clamart 
may be considered the representative one of France, as are, 


Whee 
lea 


for very different reasons, the caves of Palermo in 
Victor Hugo, in his “Last Days of a Condemned,” Loan 
the world how the first is exclusively reserved for those whose 
mortal bodies escape by a natural death from the jail or the 
penitentiary, or whose mutilated remains have found thelr 
way from the amphitheatre of medicine, after being sent to it 
from the hospital or the guillotine. 

Long and wide strips of rank grass, running to 
each other, and stretching across a wall enclosed hill-side, 
mark the common ditch into which the pauper, or the male. 
factor, are together tumbled. A gigantic wooden cross of 
ghastly white colour, and an equally ghastly whitewashed 
chapel, provided by the paternal care of a government soli- 
citous for the welfare of the dead, that were, when living, left 
to , increase rather than diminish the dreary unift 
of this Aceldama. Strips of faded green again divide the 
bands of unpleasantly rank verdure which mark the common 
oy of the miserable outcasts of society. They are parched 

the easterly winds that blow across the 
plain, which this hill-side cemetery faces. So are a few 
stunted cypresses in the neighbourhood of the chapel. That 
building never held within its was a Sunday co’ 
or witnessed a wedding, or a christening. It is destitute 
bell, or belfry ; and its oblong quadrilateral door only opens 
at break of day, and closes before the rising sun chased 
@ide the grey mist of mcrning. During that shoft period s 
hurried = is said, and a mass mumbled in the presence 
of a few hard-faced men, in semi-military livery, who 
look like sheriffs’ officers, and stand beside clumsy deal boxes 
is'Yet this chapel as lee 

et has less frequently resounded to the 
than to the echo of unfeeling p more Nobody, in all = 
bability, ever yet shed a tear in it. But could tears recall 
dead to life, to shed them would have been an act which the 
occupants of the boxes would, most likely, have resented. 
Sill, if the Oi-git on the huge white cross be no vain 
how miserable should not be, lying on the hill-side 
Clamart. An indescribable sense of oppression is aroused by 
a visit to it. The presence of gendarmes, soldiers, and police 
round the gate immediately before the chapel, add greatly to 
this impression, and mvkes one imagine that death oes 
not free the captive, and that the myrmidons of the law still 
hold him in their iron clutches. 

But in these days of railway speed we can, dear reader, go 
from Paris to P. 0 without almost feeling the transition 
too abru We shall there find the other exception in the 
shape a sepulchre on a vast scale, where the identity of 
cams bot deposited in it is not lost in a ditch into w all 
are p thrown. Individualism isa feature 
in it; and the li pe pte ge | like, go to contem- 
plate the features of their defunct friends, without ha to 
pass through a file of armed soldiers. Let us enter 
warned, however, of what we are about to see, by the 
tion which is placed above the principal entrance. 

Still, you must not be either shocked or alarmed. The se 
pul caves of the Capuchins at Palermo, may be 
a3 a sort of museum for the benefit of those who would pre 
serve from the worms their bones for posterity. For about 
£4 sterling, any one who pleases to do so can be deposited in 

The monks to which they belong are truly cosmopo- 
lite, and more than catholic. Provided the above mentioned 
sum be paid them, admittance is refused to nobody, whether 
from northern, or southern, eastern or western hemisphere— 
not even, we feel certain, toa Jew, Protestant, Turk, or Pa 

covet 


gan. But few living outside the environs of Palermo 
i <eaugiy parthasth peiviags. ys ~ this subterranean 


tian | wonders to see during severai hours, days, or months, fathers, 


mothers, husbands, wives, sisters, friends, or fiancées, coming 
to pray and weep in what might well pass for a dingy, under- 
— old curiosity shop, where, after they have ceased to 


t, or forgotten, their defanct friends, they are laid by 
mourners. : 


I Paris om the key of the family vaul Pére 
a one possesses ey of the fam t at 
la Chaise. But in Palermo one unlocks a glazed, oun 
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; 
cof is in receiving the living and the dead, labelling the | rally off, leaving behind ugly and abrupt excrescences,a/| Thus, so far as skill , there is ing in favour 
t of pater dasting the cases ; and, above all, exhibiting them. rons f times more removed from beauty, than the remains | the success of the coming tepeiteun, ohiee wil set sail = 
mm. The The different members of this confraternity seem the nega-| of a nose which cancer leaves after carrying off the cartilagi- | the beginning of June, bearing with it the good wishes of all 
he Chay. tion of everything living ; and were it not that they speak and | nous pecten. The dead men’s lips are endowed with greater | Europe. As at present arranged the Great Hastern wil) 
the move, might 'y pass for what they are employed to mind. ty; they stick to the gums long after the other features | the new cable, will lay it to Newfoundland, will there coal 
ig. Te Pride is not a besetting sin among them, nor cleanliness a | have ared. But they dry up quickly, and are pulled | and return to the mid-Atlantic, where she will, with her con- 
iT Dellef, remarkable virtue. They are less intelligent than. circerones| tightly across the sometimes making horribly visible | sorts, grapple for the lost end, the locality of which can be 
ver done rally ; far less talkative, and not so strongly tem by | mouthfuls of dazzlingly white teeth, sometimes teeth yellow | ascertained within a quarter of a mile through the observa- 
Satirical the demon cove tousness. They do not sell their nor} and decayed; and often boneless or boney gams. Neither | tions taken last summer by,Capt. Anderson and Capt. Mori- 
Talise gr their prayers very dearly ; arid, for three or four half-pence, | does the skin of the face quickly abdicate its place, although | arty. Itis not intended that the part of the old cable which * 
5 yen tbe simple fellows escort the visitor to his vehicle without, | colour and softness disappear immediately after death. The | now lies in the Great Hastern’s tanks shall be again stowed in 
least imploring all the saints in his behalf, and make a thousand | former looks as though it were glued to the bones beneath. | her hold on the outward trip. It will be carried in another 
attention jses to show any friend he should consign to their| Sometimes it gets torn, and hangs about like leather binding | vessel until it is needed. The grappling will be done in this 
rial city, jdance every curiosity confided to their safe keeping, and | on old and tattered books, or paper that damp has detached| way. Three vessels, including the Great Hastern, will be 
yew and to bring him all round their conventual necropolis. from a mouldy wall.—TZb be concluded next week. provided with grappling apparatus. Last year, it will be re- 
of Mount That strange ae of vs spirit oe Dee be eet SE SE a — the greppling was done —_ —— appliances. 
Presence caused the Pyramids to be constructed was co as a t, the grappling lines were on uoy ropes, and the 
> awfilly ME farying-place in 1484. It is situated close to the principal THE FRENCH CHAMBER, 


swivels, which broke while the cable was being hauled up, 


of Palermo, and in one of its most fashionable outlets. Its} There isa little cloud, no bigger as yet than a man’s hand | were never intended to bear any such strain as that to which 


= 


if 





sspect from without is dismal in the extreme ; and vast build-| in the Napoleonic horizon which the Emperor watches with | they were subjected. In the new grappling tackle there will 
0 abou ings that would be horribly uniform, were they not falling | ill-concealed anxiety. The debates this year on the Address, | be no swivels, perhaps even no shackles. h line will be, 
he bones into ruins, rise above it. In the walls are little loop-holes, | though not wanting either in spirit or eloquence, and though | if possible, in one piece, certainly not in more than two, 
Ww above which serve as windows for the monks. Extending the whole | addressed to subjects so interesting as Rome, Algeria, Ger-|joined together by a strong shackle. There is, there- 
at givess way beneath these buildings are the subterranean caves which | many, and the Extradition Treaty, have attracted compara-|fore, little fear that if the cable is grappled, of which 
are excavated and constructed something like the ordinary | tively little attention, for they are all overshadowed by one|there can be no reasonable doubt in the mind of 
wine-vaults ot wholesale wine hants, or a branch of the | not yet begun. In a few days an amendment is to be pro-|any one conversant with the subject, it will be 
other de. Custom-house vaults of London. A disagreeable, earthy | posed, praying the Emperor to “crown the edifice” by con- ee to the surface. And there is the more probability 
Bat their sme!], however, is the only ane that makes itself felt, and agceding a large measure of liberty to France. That would | of this because the cable will be grappled in three places, at 
chureh. sbrivelled monk in brown frock and cowl replaces the stout | under ordinary circumstances be merely a menace of a poig- | intervals of two miles. One vessel will grapple, and if neces- 
vl hardly and red-nosed cooper. Instead of broaching a barrel of| nant speech, very disagreeable no doubt to Ministers and very | sary, cut her end by means of a steel blade set in the grap- 
equently champagne, sherry, or St. Julien’s claret, he points to a piece amusing to Parisians, but of no material ithportance to the | pling iron ; the middle ship will haul up, and the third vessel 
Of aspect of defunct humanity; and dead men’s names, with the dates | Imperial régime, but this particular amendment has been | will also rise the —- lessen the strain. There will there- 
ones, and of their death, replace the ages and the names of the different | signed already by forty-six memberr, of whom thirty at least | fore be three bights on the cable, or two bights and an end, 
8 or Pery vintages which are most prized by the epicure. strict supporters both of the dynasty and its system. | and this end will be prevented from slipping y the formation 
On first entering, nothing is to be seen but the dead monks,/| Every day adds to their number, every addition diminighes | of the grapplingfiron in which the cable will be jammed. No 
aS EXCep- the place of honour being awarded to them, and thus some|the reluctance of the remainder—for Frenchmen, with all | one connected with the project appears to entertain the slight- 
hings go- compensation made for their forced humility when among | their individual courage are politically gregarious—and it is | est doubt about the success of that section of it. When the a 


the living. But the poor fellows have not been treated to| expected by men not hostile to the Empire that on the day of 
giass-fronted cases nor to changes of raiment since the day} division at least one hundred votes will be recorded in favour 
they were brought there from the vault for drying corpses. | of anammendent fatal to the existing regime. Only forty signed 
Their habits—whenever dust does not thickly coat them—are/| the amendment on Tuesday requiring the Empercr to confer 
from brown faded into foxy red, and only leave the skull, the | all che rights of French citizens on the Frengh colonists in 
feet and hands naked. A cord or a leather strap is Réunion, Guadaloupe, and Martinique, yet though Govern- 
round the neck of each, and by it he is nailed, hooked, or} ment resisted strenuously, it was beaten by 141 to 91. Nosuch 
otherwise suspended from the walls. . | event as @ grest vote in favour of liberty has occurred since 

Three long galleries are thus occupied. But, on gaining’ the coup d'état, and its importance will be considerably in- 
the fuurth, one altogether falls into the company of laics, who | creased by the peculiar relation which the Deputies consider 
we, when not in presses, pooked up along the wall in the) themselves to bear towards the Government. Almost all of 
same manner as the churchmen. In the lofty galleries, | them not belonging to the avowed Opposition are official can- 
which sometimes measure sixteen feet in height, there| didates formally supported oe Ge Prefects, and as Frenchmen 


end is recovered and a message seut through to Valentia, as 
a test of the electrical condition, the splice will-be made with 
the cable now lying in the Great Hastern, and then all will 
be plain sailing, except in case of another accident similar to 
that of last year, when all would have to be done over again; 
but this would be the worst damage. If one grappling is suc- 
cessful is no reason why a second should not be, and 
even a third and a fourth if it should come to that. The lay- 
ing of the old cable may therefore be considered a certainty, 
so far as anything about cable laying can be certain. But 
hope deferred will probably not make sick the hearts of 
shareholders beyond next July. 

The new cable, which is to be laid first, is very different 
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are often, between floor and — three rows of co’ are always | , consider in accepting such aid they | indeed in appearance from that of 1865. That was black, but 
The bare and fleshless—or occasionally well-shod feet—of the | are bound by the “ logic of the position” to support the Im-| not at all comely. This is fair to see, in point of colour, but 
iving, left third and second clatter against the bare and fleshless skulls | perial view. Nothing but a strong sense either of danger to| rough withal, and fibrey—to coin a word for the occasion. ‘ 
niformity of those beneath; and sometimes a cranium, that is more/ the country, or to the Empire, or to their own seats, would | But, save that there 1s no dark composition soaked into. the 
livide the turown back than the others, supports the burden of an entire | compel them to take a part in a “mutiny ;” and if they do| Manilla hemp, which forms the —— the outer wires, 
common foot which has dropped from the ancle of its original pos-| take part, the omen is one full of menace for Bonapartism.| this cable is identical with the last. far, however, as 
e parched sessor. We believe that it is such an omen, that the Forty-six are ex-| strength goes, the new rope will bear a strain of from 15 cwt. 
e dreary The uniform equality displayed at Clamart cannot, there-| pressing a feeling which is spreading rapidly through France, | to a ton more than that of last year; and, as is obvious, this 
re a few fore, be complained of at Palermo, where distinctive marks | that there is at least a chance of the only constiiutional danger | additional stren may just make the difference between 
el. That of caste, and relative inferiority and superiority of social po-| the Empire can encounter—an irreconcilable difference be-| breaking and holding, if it should unfortunately be necessa’ 
sitivn, cannot be even banished from among the tombs, tween the ture and the Executive power. One of the] to haul back to the ship at any time. The reason why it is | 
stitute Of all the s to be met with there—the spectres of| keenest and oldest politicians in France, a man with a singu- = to dispense with the composition for — that 
nly opens departed fashions are certainly the most startling to the visi-| lar knowledge of the foibles of his countrymen, said the other | in the new cable the outer or protecting wires are galvinised. 
as chased wr. None but respectably, or at least decently clad bodies | day, “ The Empire is burning itself out ;” and so strong is the | About 160 miles of the new cable have been already made, 
period a. are admitted to take up in the Ca) in caves a permanent | impression that Corsican ad men as devoted to the great | and when all the machinery is set to work, as it soon will be, 
» presence abode. There, are ey ae their peculiar costume; | Corsican House as Legitimists are to the descendant of St.|the manufacture will proceed at the rate of 100 miles per 
very, who fishermen and bdateliers in theirs; gentlemen in black cloth} Louis, are said to have warned the Emperor plainly that the| week. By working overtime this immense sj could be 
eal boxes coats and trousers, patent leather boots, and white gloves—/| departments were pone cold. Both stories may be un-| nearly doubled ; but, of course, overtime will be avoided if 
just as they were in the habit of appearing at -par- | true, though we bel! the first, but the invention of them | possible. 
0 the sob, ties or appeared on their own wedding-days. But they have, | in Paris bears testimony to the growth of the feelin, — In a mile of the cable there are, besides the Manilla which 
n all pro- above all, the mourning dinginess of men got up to attend a| expressed in this amendment to the Address. holds the composition, seven miles of copper wire, four miles 
recall the funeral in a sectenienal capacity ; and those of inferior birth, | restless, troubled with a myriad of minute discontents, every | of gutta Veeess ten miles of galvanised wire, and fifty miles 
rhich = who are ranged along the floor, are not less common-looking | one of which is fanned by the immense number of of spun yarn 
resen 


. That isto ao excluding the loose 
Manilla which laps the gutta percha, in every mile of cable 
ya seventy-one miles material.—London Morning 


persons 
in their way than the famous Mr. Tittlebat Titmouse was in| whom in fourteen years the Empire has irritated beyond for- 
bu. The dingy finery of the ladies is frightful to behold, and | giveness. 
s grinning skeleton crowned with flowers, or a fleshlessneck} * * It may all come to The conservative forces 
and arms surrounded with embroidery and laces, are not in-| which support the Empire are of almost unknown strength. 
ind police Titing objects. The army, though annoyed at the turn of events in Mexico, 
to Nor are the fashions of the One, the sixty years after,| and more annoyed at many recent promotions, has given no 
orthe three hundred years before, suggestive of grace and life | reason for suspicion of its fidelity. The peasantry, though 
law still when preserved in the charnel-house. Dante, would have} recalcitrant, can still be brought up to the polls. The arti- 
turned away with loathing from his Beatrice, could he have/ zens of the cities, though uniformly electing opponents of 
reader, go seen her in such a place; and the ghostly guides tell | the Government, are not pressed either by hunger or the fear 
transition how some excitable Sicilian sailors, returning fror dis-| of it, and in their relations with capital have the Emperor on 
ion in the tant voyages and finding their loved ones in it, have, from|their side Paris, though her whole representation is hostile, 
dentity of Visiting them, been taken raging lunatics to the prison, where | is drfving a magnificent trade, and if oppressed by rents, is 
w all madmen, banditti, and poli’ offenders for ages past have | proud of her renovated beauty. The Church has not broken 
ng feature been confined er. absolutely with its “eldest son,” and amidst the doubtful or 
© contem- Disorder is a feature that adds to the ghastliness of this| conflicting rush of opinion the power of the sword held in 
ha to spectacle. The Catacombs of Paris are for a contrary reason | strong hands by a man who can give an order, and who in 
“1 the teverse, and present no horrible feature, even when illu-| contingencies which he has time to consider does not 
The 
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A ROYAL SKELETON. 


There is a skeleton in every house, and royal houses are 
but seldom an exception w the rule. Some Perkin Warbeck 
refuses to be silent on his claims, real or imaginary ; some 
Man in the Iron Mask keeps the throned monnech ia an agony 
of fear lest a whispered word, a ——T revealing of fea- 
tures, a few lines scratched u a plate, should disclose the 
secret that has been long and painfully kept down. In bar- 
baric Russia, in times within the memory of man, the 
murdered Banquo t have taken his seat at Macbeth’s ta- 
ble, and pointed to his throat. In France, disturbing hints 
that Louis XVII. did not die in the Temple, but was still liv- 
ing, have every now and then crept about, and set people 
speculating. In Spain there is always either a Pretender or 
an usurper. The legitimacy of a good many illustrious per- 
sons is at least questionable, and, if we could inquire closely 
into such matters, we should —— find that the occupants 
of several thrones have neither the divine right nor the legal 
to sit there, and that the possessors of many titles are uncon- 
ong | parading what is not their own. In England, onc 

0! 


minated by electricity for photographic experiments. Were} waver, must remain supreme. The Emyeror, too, may dis- 
Disderi to t rt his electric battery and photographic ap-| tract the population by new enterprizes, or promises, or even 
. se paratus to the Caves of the Capuchins, what odious pictures | concessions of liberty, and it is far too soon to pronounce the 
be Would he not bring away? Anyone seeing them who has| words fatal to so many French rulers—too late. But the 
id pre read “ Frankenstein,” and accused Mrs. par exaggera-| more perfect the ism the greater the disturbance caused 
For about tion, would speedily retract the charge. The Sicilian monks, | by any intousion-—the grain of sand which destroys the eye 
ted in J] much as they are inclined to respect caste, are not so much | is hardly felt by the foot—and the machine he guides is vast fe seanets of tis tind Gan ta eae Ghar 
cosmopo- inclined as the equally-loving Frenchman to classification. | and complicated almost beyond human control. A hostile san aan + a there has generall 
mentioned The former would break the hearts of naturalists, or set them | yote in the Chamber would be a terrible blow struck at its | COUDtries, prom ewAe . we A a dar gl slanp dandibeies 4 
’,, whether momentarily in towering passions were they appointed the | mechanism, and even a hostile resolution, if numerously | e2, among ighes . 
nisphere— Curators of the great museums of the world. charges | sup) ‘ 7 servance of the law than has been found in less constitutional 
we very badly arranged, and quite at sixes and sevens. Some-| Chamber really demands more liberty for France, Napoleon | 5°88. . L~ & day pe hee pone hye Ane Et oI ped op 
rmo covet f% body who was alive and flourishing when Garibaldi chased | must either concede it, in which case the Empire changes its | oy or lurking obscurely in some of the dark old cupboards 
»terranean Bombalino, leans y on a skeleton that may have been | form ; or commence a war,’ in which case E skeleton 4 skeleton of which the present members 
as the Pa- covered with ruddy flesh and lusty sinew when Masaniello ; at beso —_ . [ fects i t, except through 
tering, it {| stempted to revolutionize Southern Italy. A woman may|which only immovable men excite, and which in France ohn yal family may ss ee omens tone 
$; andone J be found in the middle of a file of men; and a man heading a| no Government has ever yet survived. There is » possibility wd ge: ¢ which may, neverthelom, have bers 
18, fathers, Couple of dozen women. The children are not by themselves, | that such minority may ance itself, and therefore we | en —, be te for the annoyance and 
eycuntee hl meagets sare ahennatves bec crbrada, sat taraiog a tear |G ese emendment Praying for more | Pepiexty ofthe presse 
zy, to turn ves heel u as if turning a sum- . March 10. 
to mersault. And the whole spestarie is calculated ~y hu- a ; he case of the lady who assumes to betlie poate 
laid by §§ uility to the monks who contemplate it daily. 
‘ * - 





of the fourth brother of George IIL. —Prince Frederick 
No nataral history museum, even though is were filled with THE NEW ATLANTIC CABLE. —is not new to tue public, though it was aga, b bron t for 

It at Pére J the stuffed skins of all the venomous reptiles which Saint| During the last few days the Telegraph Construction and | ward in o ‘ 
‘unglazed, # Patrick exiled from the Emerald Isle, or the monsters of the Maintensnce Coth Frederick, as he was commonly called 


story is that Prince 
fell ya love with a Miss Olive Wilmot, the dav of Dr. 


have begun, in real earnest, work u 
Table cn deer oe _ 


of crown: brute creation to be found elsewhere, could present so much | the new Atlantic cable. 





7 . -on-the-Heath, Warwickshire, 
n city, the of what is hideous, as the collection which the uchins so | turn of the expedition in A) last, as there was no reason | James Wilmot, rector of Barton-on 
anniver- [§ piously watch over. Glass fills to ayeios hotus te ts boots wy the cable should be ready very tauch sooner than it will | and a Polish bey et td - — 
ut, as else- of the pants of zoological museums with as much success | be needed. The Great Eastern lies in the Medway, with | is a snatch of romance grt men an Se a 
as den| stops the gaps that age, disease, or accidental|the remainder of last year’s cable on board; and will|are not common! oe ET ee mm ye ae 
causes make in the mouths of human But false eyes/ again be used during the present year, when that of the | otherwise ; but th we Pant org wee ae strange 
ardians of § ‘re not always introduced into the Palermitan caves, and| cable which will have then enjoyed a twelve-month’s rest on story, ats oe es ue een ooo 
rched and Wwe shall presently see with what effect whenever they are. | the bed of the Atlantic will be for. Anderson | but oe an — aA iss Wilmot 
walls, or heads, with pairs of round bottomless holes are | will once more have charge of the big ship, and he will cise way the = 4 _ Kony om Miss to the 
ndred and mae wo to be tet of overy tare. ae a». either re-| have Oe See ee ae of Mr, Haipln, the. chi p= oe eee ve = YT... — 
partly & respectable state of preservation ; before they | officer. Mr. . Clifford as - loge’ waexings, ome appear; asserted t <i 
hist "ooow- are three months in the caverns, when not subjected to the charge of the laying of the cable, and Mr. De Sauty | marriage did take place, and that it was publicly iged 


and generally acknowledged. In time, however, the Prince, 
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whose affections would seem to have been fickle, as the affec- 
tions of Princes not unfrequently are, became enamoured of 
a Mrs. Horton, sister to the well known Colonel Luttrell, who 
was returned to Parliament by Court influence in place of 
Wilkes, an who makes a great figure in the memoirs aad 
letters of that time. Afier awhile, the Prince married this 
lady also, and assuming the truth and validity of the alleged 
marriage, with Miss Wilmot, the second union was of course 
an act of bigamy. The King, it ig said, refused, about this 
period to receive his brother at court. Prince Frederick, 
however, was not induced by this reproof to return to 
his first wife; on the contrary, he persistently ne- 
glected her, and devoted himself entirely to Mrs. ‘forton. 
Olive Wilmot—to call ber by her maiden name—reti to 
France, and there died, leaving a daughter, also christened 
Olive, who married an artist named Serres. Mrs. Ryves is 
the daughter of this Serres, and of his wife, the daughter (as 
it is contended) of Prince Henry Frederick, Duke of Cumber- 
land. The Prince, according to the allegations of Mrs. Ryves, 
consented, after the death of his first wife, to a pro that 
his daughter by that lady should be brought up in . pon 
of ber parentage until the scandal should die out, and certain 
distinguished persons should have quitted this life. The ar- 
rangement was come to between the King and his brother ; 
and it is affirmed that documents are inexistence proving that 
such a compact was really entered into. The’papers were 
witnessed by more than one Minister of State, and preserved, 
at the King’s request, by certain eminent persons who were 
bound by a solemn obligation of secrecy ; anu this discredita- 
ble settlement having been made, the illegal marriage of the 
Prince with Mrs. Horton was acknowledged, and bas been re- 
garded as valid ever since. ‘The union with the last named 
lady was not followed by any children, Which, uaver the cir- 
cumstances, Was a fortunate thing. 

it is now forty-seven years ago since the claims of this family 
were first brought before the attention of the public. A petition 
was presented to the Crown in 1819, and about the same time 
Sir Gerard Noel introduced the subject to the notice of Par- 
liament, and.moved for a select committee to inquire into the 
trath of the statements that had been made. He himself 
was a firm believer in those statements, and even called 
the petitioner “ this Royal personage,” describing her as a 
member of the Royal family who was not upon the Civil List, 
but was, on the contrary, quite unprovided for. A petition to 
the Crown was again prcsented in 1858, and in 1861 Mrs. 
Ryves (who is now sixty-nine years old) obtained a decree 
against the Attorney-General, establishing the marriage of her 
father to the daughter of Prince Frederick and Miss Olive 
Wilmot. In August, 1865, a petition was filed in the Court 
of Divorce, under the Legitimacy Declaration Act, with a 
view to establishing Mrs. Ryves’s descent from the brother of 
George IIL, and ultimately to proving the title of her son to 
the dignity of the Dukedum of Cumberland, and her own right 
to the title of Princess of Cumberland, A correspondent of 
the Times, however, remarks that, “whatever Mrs, Ryves’s 
hopes may be, the object. here stated could not be attained. 
The lady claimiog to have married the Duke of Cumberland 
was Olive Wilmot, a clergyman’sdaughter. The issue of that 
marriage or connection was a daughter, Olive, who married 
an artist of the name of Serres, and Mrs, Ryves is, 1 presume, 
the daughter of Olive Serres. Supposing, then, that the mar- 
riage of the Duke was proved, and the legitim of Olive 
Wilmot’s daughter thus established, the son of Mrs. Ryves 
would be no uearer becoming Duke of Cumberland.” 

The case is, at any rate, a very pretty one fer the lawyers, 
and, when it comes on again (it having been adjourned when 
brought forward on the 27th ult.), we may expect to hear 
some strange revelations of the Court life of last century. In 
the meanwhile, we are, of course, in no position to form any 


asseveration with another which in an official document has 
been lately made by Mr. Seward to the effect that the Ameri- 
cans felt moresympathy with the French than with any other 
State? Is not Mr. Seward the Minister from whom Mr. Clay 
receives his instructions? and ought they not in uence 
to fess the same opinions in public? From all this the 
er will easily see what importance to attach to the friendly 
speeches of General Clay.” —Berlin letter, 28th wlt., “ Times, 





LORD MONCK’S SPEECH 
TO HIS IRISH VISITORS. 


As pre-announced in my telegram of Wednesday, the St. 
Patrick and its kindred societies have to-day walked in pro- 
cession to church where high mass was celebrated. 

The participants numbered about 2,000. I have rare] 
seen a more respectable body of Irish in a procession of thy 
kind. Among the notabilities were the Mayor and Hon. T. 
D. McGee walking together. After the celebration of the 
mass @ sermvn was preached by Father O’Farrell. In elo- 
quence it was worthy of a Massillon or a Wiseman, and its 
advocacy of loyalty to the government and reprobation of Fe- 
nianism were, 1 must confess, pungent and unsparing. After 
leaving the church the vast procession marched to the St. 
Lawrence Hall, where the Governor-General is at present re- 
siding, and where the office-bearers of the four societies of 
which the procession was composed paid their respects to 
him. His lordship then addressed the crowd in the street 
from a window of the hotel. This being the first Canadian 
official utterance on the Fenian’ question, 1 have deemed it 
worthy of a verbatim report. It is as follows: 


“ As the representative of your sovereign, I thank you for this 
exhibition of loyalty paid to me. I have every reason to believe 
that the sentiments of my fellow-countrymen in Canada towards 
myselt are of a kindly description. (Cheers.) But, gentlemen, I 
do not treat this magnificent demonstration as any mark.of per- 
sonal respect to myself. I accept this demonstration as an evi- 
dence on your part of loyalty to your sovereign (enthusiastic 
cheers), of attachment to the institutions of our land, and as a 
protest on your part against the principles of the wicked men 
who would disgrace the name of Irishmen (cheers), and desecrate, 
or threaten to crate the festal day of our — saint by a 
wanton attack on a peaceful, prosperous, and happy country. 
(Cheers.) Gentlemen, the manner in which you have received 
these few observations convinces me that I do not misinterpret 
your feelings. -AsI accept your presence here to-day as an evi- 
dence of the existence of these sentiments among you, so I con- 
sider the ition which the President of St. Patriek’s Society 
holds as the commander of one of the finest volunteer battalions 
in our eountry (cheers), proof that you will give to those princi- 
ples no mere barren assent, but that you will be ready, if the ne- 
cessity should arise, which God forbid, to back your principles by 
your stout right arms.” (Enthusiastic cnewn 


The auditors frequently applauded him with ap nt 
sincerity. At the conclusion of his remarks they reformed 
and marched to the Victoria Square. Here they were ad- 
dressed by B. Devlin, the President of St. P: ’s Society, 
and the Hon. T. D. McGee.—Montreai letter, March 17, to 
N. Y. World. 





Everysopy’s Frrenp.—The Nord, in describing Count 
Montalivet’s villa at Nice, mentions that in one reom is a 
bust of Napoleon I. by Canova, presented by the Emperor to 
the father of Louis Philippe’s minister. Opposite is the bust 
of Louis Philippe, a gift from the King himself, and near it a 
marine piece by Godin from the Duke of Aumale. On a 
table lies a ificently bound copy of the “ Life of Casar,” 
presented by the author. 





definite judgment on a claim startling in itself, and, as yet,| Taxus or Supscription.—Six Dollars per Annum. Quarterly 
unsupported by Conclusive testimony. Still, it may be true ; | pos 5 cents. All Albion Engravings, $2 each, to Subscribers, 
and, if so, what a strange skeleton in a cupboard will have| #24 $8 to non-Subscribers, , Youne & MORRELL. 


been let out after a confinement of the best part of a century, 
- after several preliminary raps against the panels !—Lon- 


—_>———_ 
RUSSO-AMERICAN FRIENDSHIP. 


General Clay, the American Minister in Russia, has at- 
tended another public dinner. This time it was the annual 
banquet of the Naval Club at Cronstadt which sunphed him 
with an opportunity for proclaiming that Russia and America 
are friends, and are destined to become more and more inti- 
mate as time pr Admirals Lessoffski and Popoff, 
who commanded the Russian fleet in the Americaa waters in 
1864, responded to this affectionate language with al! their 
hearts. I find, however, that the Vyest, the paper represent- 
ing the nobility interest in the Russian press, has pub a 





critical article upon the after dinner specches of the American 
Minister, which, were it only onfaccount of its marked differ- 
ence from the langu: ofgo many other Muscovite journals, 
would repay the trouble of extracting. “america and Rus- 
sia,” this influential organ says :— 

“Are friends, because they cannot possibly be enemies. 
Their interests are too diverse to clash, and their geographi 
cal situations too widely asunder to admit of the ing 
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Across the Atlantic. 


When the Liverpool steamer of the 10th inst. sailed, all sorts 


of rumours and speculations were current with respect to the 
projected Reform Bill, which Mr. Gladstone was to bring for- 
ward on the 12th. Butit were useless to detail these guesses 
in the dark. Shaky as it may be, the Government has con- 
trived to exclude eaves-droppers from its councils—more, pro- 
bably, to the annoyance of journalists than of the public, 
which preserves upon the subject its habitual and sublime 





into friendly contact. They can neither damage nor benefit 


each other. We have nothing at all to say st the pro- 
priety of Russians dining with Mr. Clay and listening to his 
8 es; but we wish to state our conviction that no- 


thing positive will ever come of it. As little as America 
thought of aiding us ia the defence of Sebastopol, as little 

should we have assisted her in holding her own 
Bodh being the case, t would perbape have teen better Tor 
uc! e it wou ve or 
all parties alike had Mr. Clay and hie Russian entertainers, 
while exchanging superlative comp!iments, refrained trom 
attacking other nations, and those the most highly civilized 
nations of Europe. General Clay expressed himself in lan- 
quee which may be appropriate in a public meeting at 
ew York, but-which is unusual in the mouth of a diplo- 
ist. And has England eats betes to boast of 





indiff Far more interest is felt in the stability, or 
otherwise, of Earl Russell’s administration ; and, inasmuch as 
his Lordship’s supporters and opponents are simultaneously 
canvassing the chances of his downfall being imminent, and 
imagining new party combinations to supplant him, it is fair 
to assume that the change may not be far off. Whether this 
will be brought about by the united efforts of the Conserva- 
tives and the discontented Liberals, or whether it will grow 
out of internal dissensions in the Cabinet, may not be clearly 
foreseen. At least it is palpable that the Ministry is weak, and 
that the Premier has neither the commanding influence re- 
quisite for holding his colleagues together, nor personal in- 
fluence enough to secure popular feeling on his behalf. There 
is no reason to believe, however, that the Opposition would 
manifest any hostility to the measure in its preliminary stage. 
The battle over it, or over its remains, will not take place un- 


til after Easter. Notice has been given by tif® Chancellor of 


the Exchequer that the scheme, be it what it may, is intended 
to apply to England and Wales only. Scotland and Ireland 


are to have their elective franchise remodelled by a separate 


arrangement. 


The new Parliament has witnessed one old-fashioned de- 
bate, followed by a division that showed something of the 
strength oc parties. The subject was the abolition of Church- 
Rates—not a fresh one by any means, seeing that it has been 
most amply discussed on six-and-thirty occasions, since the 





year 1884. Ina full House, the tally recorded 285 votes in 


favour of the Bill, and 252 against it, giving the Liberal ang 
Dissenting interest a preponderance of 33 voices. Mr. Hard. 


castle, the mover, is an uncompromising advocate of bis 


cause; but neither Mr. Gladstone nor Mr. Bright was pre 
pared to follow him to extremes, though both were Tanged 
on his side when the vote was taken. The former indeed 4 
plainly said to have spoken one way and voted the other; by 
he is prepared, it seems, to introduce a compromise clang 
into the Bill when in Committee, that he thinks will make 
it acceptable to both Churchmen and Dissenters.—The cattle 
plague, the army estimates, the Parliamentary test oath, the 
Jamaica enquiry, the dog-tax, the smoke nuisance, and 9 yg. 
riety of other topics have been touched on by our Legislators, 
The record is long, but not very instructive to us here ats 
distance.—We are glad to observe Lord Clarendon’s state. 
ment regarding Consul Cameron and the British prisoners jp 
Abyssinia. A special agent sent out to negotiate for their re. 
lease had been invited by the tr t King Theodore to his 
court. This concession was looked upon as extremely im. 
portant ; and in fact Lord Clarendon informed the Peers that 
this was the most satisfactory intelligence that could be re 
ceived, short of the liberation of the captives. 





” The Queen’s second effort to re-assume the high dnties of 


her station bas proved more successful than the first. Her 
Majesty held a Court, at Buckingham Palace, om Friday, the 
9th inst., which was very fully attended by the diplomatic 
corps, and by the chief officers of state and their families. Her 
Majesty’s loyal and devoted subjects will hail with pleasure 
this emerging from absolute retirement. 

Arrests continue in Ireland ; but the man Stephens 
still eludes pursuit. To the list of illustrious nobodies taken 
in custody by the Police, may now be added a Town Com. 
missioner—whatever that may be—at Cork, and a Mr. Under. 
wood, a barrister, at Strabane. Hitherto, the lowest classe 
have been almost exclusively compromised.—In all, we are 
told, 176 individuals had been incarcerated, between the 17th 
ult. and the 6th inst., of whom 42 were Irish-Americans— 
Fire-arms, kegs of powder, and pike-handles, are atil] 
seized occasionally in transitu or in concealment.—The 
court-martial sentences on the few Fenian soldiers, who 
have deserted or dishonoured their colours, have not yet been 
made public, save in the instance of a sergeant of a cavalry 
regiment at Belfast, who was promptly and honourably ac- 
quitted.—In these few items may be read the sum total of the 
Irish news, which it must be owned is not of much signif- 
cance.—More interest is felt in London just now in President 
Johnson’s conflict with the Congressional majority at Wash- 
ington, the President’s course appearing to be greatly ap 
proved by British journalistic commentators, of all shades of 
political opinion.—Still more interest also, and most naturally, 
attaches to the painful tidings from Jamaica. The Commis- 
sion, it is assumed, will soon bring their enquiry to a clo 
and return to England. The evidence still tends to show the 
need of severe and summary proceedings, on Governor Eyre's 
part, imorder to prevent a general insurrection and the mas 
sacre of the Whites. At the same time, instances of revolting 
cruelty have been proved against some of the subordinates 
employed, and the public mind at home will demand reproof 
and punishment for them, if it be too late to award redress 
to the victims. 

Prussia and Austria are quarrelling over their Schleswig- 
Holstein spoils; nor is it certain that the bold re-actionist, 
Count Bismarck, is not scheming to involve his country in s 
foreign war, in expectation that opportunity would thereby 
and therein be afforded for clipping the wings of con- 
stitutionalism as understood, but not practiced, in Prussia. 
Still, the cost of war is so overwhelming and embarrassing 
in these days, that many high words will pass ere a blow 
be struck. There may be troubles in more quarters than one ; 
but no war is really probable.—An article above, upon the 
attitude of the French Chamber of Deputies toward the Im- 
perial Government, contains much matter for thought. 

A Gentle Sigh for Lost Reciprocity. 

No reader of the Albion will be surprised to learn that there 
are indications already at Washington, of regret for the se 
verance of the commercial cord that bound the British Pro- 
vinces and the United States. The boon to the Colonies was 
to be revoked ; the Canadians were to be punished for their 
Southern propensities during the late war; they would be 
brought to cringe humbly and ask for annexation—this, and 
suchlike stuff, was current in American newspapers. And 
so, we say, the bond was severed, with a derisive shout of 
triumph from this side of the border, which nevertheless rang 
in our ears with rather a hollow sound. Nor has the whirli 
gig been long in coming about. A very prominent New 
York daily paper, the Times, supposed to have intimate rele 
tions with the State Department at the Capital, has on more 
than one occasion lately queried the immense gain to this 
country resulting from the abrogation under notice. Yester 
day, however, it fairly threw aside all restraint, and though 
not a week had elapsed since the Treaty had died « natoral 
death, and the Union had resumed its largess to the Pro 
vinces, it spoke of “a disposition among moderate men of all 
parties to retrace the injudicious steps that have been takes, 
and to aim at some judicious decision before the close of the 
present session.” 

« Injudicious,” eh, to let go, and “ judicious” to renew? Jos 
exactly what we have been dinning into inattentive ears for 
weeks past, though they seem to comprehend it now, both i 
the all-potent Committee ruled by Mr. Morrill, and in the of 
ficial bureaux of the Gevernment. Our cautious contemp™ 
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rary, unveiling some of his “ moderate men” above mention- 
ed, is even “prepared to believe that the more intelligent 
members of the Committee do not accept the defeat of their 
pill as a final disposal of the question, and, in fact, share the 
wish which is known to prevail in the Treasury Department 
in regard to its reconsideration and the adoption of some plan 
calculated to establish friendly commercial relations.” We 
rejoice to receive this intimation from such a source, and 
sincerely hope that these milder and wiser counsels will pre- 
vail, and that “something may be done, and done quickly 
and effectively.” 

The Times then proceeds to suggest two modes of action, 
on one of which—a general revision of the Tariff—we do not 
dwell, because the 7imes itself does net put much faith in its 
efficacy. The other is “the appointment, jointly, by Con- 
gress and the Provinces, of Commissioners charged with the 
task of considering and adjusting the details of an arrange- 
ment, pending the completion of whose labours seme tempo- 
rary scheme‘shall be agreed to, by which articles imported 
free of duty under the treaty shall be admitted at some reason- 
ably low average rate. By this procedure we may secure the 
best possible guarantees of the ultimate adoption of a wise, 
just, and mutually advantageous basis of trade; while in the 
interim our revenue may be benefitted, and our producers pro- 
tected against unequal competition. The Committee of Ways 
and Means would be relieved from the difficulties of a ques- 
tion with which they can scarcely find time to grapple; and 
the Provinces might, with propriety, be required in return, 
to abstain from the enforcement of their proclamations 
touching the inshore fisheries, which may otherwise be- 
come & source of grave international complications.” The 
Italics are our neighbour's, and it is pretty clear and not sur- 
prising that this is where the shoe pinches. The difficulty, 
however, lies herein. It is all very fine to have a temporary 
“arrangement,” by which every one shall be made prosper- 
ous and happy; but who isto makeit? Would not the diffi- 
culty be as great here, as in the attempt to remodel the 
Tariff? There is, it seems to us only one mode by which this 
temporary arrangement could be made palatable; and that is 
the putting matters back in statu quo as they were on the 16th 
of March, whether for six or for twelve months as might be 
deemed expedient. The manner of taking up a dropped 
Treaty might not occur immediately to the reader; but what 
isthe use of statesmen and ministers plenipotentiary and le- 
gislators, if they can’t hit upon some method of harmonizing 
the interests of two peoples committed to their charge ? 





St. Patrick’s Day. 

Very belligerent indeed was “St. Patrick’s Day in the 
Morning ;” but the morning song and the evening song do 
not always agree, and so it came to pass that the dreaded an- 
niversary passed over, without frontier raids or special de- 
monstration of any kind. We have no doubt whatever that, 
for this exemption, the Colonists have to thank themselves. 
Danger was unquestiopably threatened—let the. baffled pro- 
moters of mischief langh now as they may ; but the zeal and 
efficiency manifested in preparations for defence were univer. 
tal,and the Fenians recoiled in dismay. Cause and effect 
were never more distinctly marked. For the ten thousand 
Canadian Volunteers called out by Lord Monck, one hundred 
thousand might have been had for the asking. So in New 
Brunswick; where Governor Gordon took measures for keep- 
ing the Province inviolate; and so, we doubt not in Nova 
Scotia, though the tidings from that quarter are not of very 
recent date—nor are the latest, which were published here 
some days ago, deserving: of any credit. They spoke of a 
prodigious excitement at Halifax. We doubt not the story 
was a hoax. 


An Unexpected Rebuff. 

The Russian Bear and the American Eagle have been such 
bosom friends of late, and have exchanged so many recipro- 
cal compliments by voiceand pen—while each allows the other 
to go his own way politically—tha‘ there is an inviting fresh- 
ness in a bit of unflatteridg language coming from either side. 
Of such sort is a brief article, which we copy above, extracted 
from the Vyest,a paper that represents the nobility of the 
Czar’s Empire, and that ventures to comment upon the after- 
dinner speeches of General Clay; the U.S. Minister at St. 
Petersburg. These are tolerably numerous, for the Muscovites 
are a hospitable people, and by no means object to the inter- 
change of soft sawder whon their feet are under the maho- 
gany. The point of the Vyest is to ridicule the absurd affecta- 
tion of international friendship, which consists in fine phrases 
only; and this it does in words both terse and truthful. 
Ifthe reader has not seen them, we commend them to his 
notice. It is immaterial, whether reference is made to Gene- 
ral Clay's exhibition of his toadyism at the later banquet at 
Cronstadt, or at the famous dinner given him, in December 
last, by the Chamber of Commerce at Moscow. 

The latter, by the way, has not received in these columns 
the attention that it merited, for it was made memorable by 
the American Secretary of Legation indiscreetly overshadow- 


ing his chief, and by the candid avowal of one of the native | the brigh' 


speakers, to the effect that the bond of sympathy and union 
between the two countries was “ the love of the strong for the 
strong.” There is far more truth and philosophy in this re- 


mark, than in all the sycophancy of the General or the gush- | 


ing eloquence of his subordinate. At the same time, 
We must own thatthe Minister himself did not stretch out 
the “ Bird o’ Freedom’s” wings quite so widely on this occa- 
tion as he has done heretefore. Nay, he was neatly sarcastic 
when he avowed that in future he should look to France only 


























for his truffies, and to England for his philanthropical phrase- 
ology. The turn was felicitous, and—could they have un- 
derstood his mother tongue—would undoubtedly have tickled 
an audience that had heard him commence with this pon- 
derous post-prandial axiom : “ Among all objects of natural 
science man is the most curious, as well as the most compli- 
cated.” The latter allusion might have been intended to em. 
body delicately the old saying about the scratched Russian 
and the Tartar; but it would have suited a lecture-room bet- 
ter than a dining-hall. 

Mr. Jeremiah Davidovitch Curtin, the Secretary of Lega- 
tion, deserves a paragraph to himself. We can’t quarrel with 
him for repeating the absolute fib as to the Ozar’s sympathy 
with the North, that we have exposed so often by quoting 


in tone for the spirit of the poetry. In the secon. 
very fanciful and imaginative chorus of the @enil or’ ° Nile 
the instrumentation of which is masterly in its elaboration. 
Perhaps, however, the em of the whole work is the lovely 

troduced by short tenor solo, “‘ The Peri weeps” — 
a sufficient refutation in a the assertion Schumann did 
sentiment. 


the whole work, and here the task of retrenchment should be’ 
chiefly ae in any future performance. The final chorus. 
however “We welcome thes,” is truly magnificent, and wrought 
u a eur few 

— have ever ‘atteined. nesters. ere e 


The production of the work does credit to the Society and its 
conductor, Professor Sterndale Bennett ; although its perfo 
might have been more efficient, especially on the part of the 
chorus, which evidently required more preparation, some of the 

coarse] 


lighter and more rti f 
that “ glorious monarch’s” message through Prince Gortcha- my The princi singers were Madame Parepa, Mise Revert 
koff. The fib is mouthed over so often, that men really believe | Henderson, Miss y Pitt, Mesers. Cummings, Wniffin, and 


omas. Much of the effect of the performance was owing to 
Madame Parepa’s brilliant execution of th 
allotted to the J Peri. a 


Facts and PFauncies. 


Prince Alfred; it is rumoured, will shortly be created a 
Peer under the title of the Duke of York; also Prince Chris- 
tian, as Duke of Kendal. —The Prince of Wales has ex- 

& wish to be be a member of the Cattle Plague Com- 
mission, and of course, his wish wil! be ey -Some 
hilarity bas been caused, at the Court of Berlin, where a joke 
is rather a rarity, by the receipt, from the Palazzo Farnese, of a 
box containing the insignia of the Black Eagle of Prussia, 
which his Majesty of the Two Sicilies scorns to keep, since 

gift of the same distinction to Victor Emmanuel. A 
Milan letter states that Dr. Mye3 al Ortori, of that eity, has 
just discovered a manuscript by ardo di Vinci, con: ig 
of about 112 leaves of parchment, in which the illustrious 
ter, who was also one of the most distinguished men of 


it. Let that pass. Nor is there much in the gentleman’s ad- 
dress to notice,-save the fact that it was spoken in Rus- 
sian, and threw the company into a gale of tu- 
multuous enthusiasm. Indeed, he too was rather more 
modest than some of his countrymen sometimes are, as may 
be seen in his pithy but negative claim to reciprocal love and 
admiration. “ Both of us,” said he, “bave nothing to be 
ashamed of in the past, and nothing to fear in the future.” 
Still, when he came to his peroration, and quoted an’ Ameri- 
can poet’s complimentary and complacent vow, “ God bless 
the great Empire that loves our great Republic,” the orator is 
described in the Russian reports as having been “so deeply 
affected by the solemn import of his words that his voice 
trembled, and he could not suppress other and more signifi- 
cant signs of the emotion he experienced.” In truth, the stern- 
ness of the New England Jeremiah gave way before the new- of his time, examines the different phenomena of light 
born fraternity of the Davidovitch. What else, then, could the | in their relation to his art. H. Shea, a Cork 
assembled Muscovites do, other than hug him and kiss him | ™ . Ryan, 
generally all round? It is not every day that they are lauded peiesen 
in their own language, by a visitor from the other side of the 
world. 

The only contretemps that occurred was a slight one, and it 























happened at so late a period of the evening that it could not ng Be -—4 By wn et elish A 
have much ruffied happy minds. Mr. Carey, the well-known | the Naples Observer, lately established at that city, appears 


American protectionist, having been mentioned with much jo 
commendation (as Mr. Carry) by one of the speakers, a : 
farther-sighted man than these Moscow exclusives generally | £100 for the toot rational drama, es Hike io eine of 
ventured to remark that his mercantile friends ought “to re-| Core,” and it is said it will shortly be produced at a West- 
member that protection had been advocated by Mr. Carry as | End theatre. I article on the revolution in Rouma- 
a temposary measure only, and one which ought to be super- mand poet Seog tae — ates Gadven- 
7 za was subject, that “he had no 
seded as soon as possible by the great and far higher princi- A physiological {—_—-Green (says 
ple of free trade.” This was not taken in good part by the gat Paris in considerable quanti 
company. The unfortunate individual was neither kissed -e eeen in the windows of the principal restau- 
nor hugged. Lucky for him, if the knout, next morning, did whence they arrive, 
not enlighten him on the subject of political economy. 


to be doing well. It, thus, does not obey the old Cienuien, 
to “see Naples, die.” Mr. A. R. Slous, of the 








carefully packed, are almost as fresh as when first 
qoscsisinstniniemanitete saute af Guay ae el eee in that new 
A f source of wealth which consists in “ ’ ile.” 
UStIC. the Inverness Courier many large fortunes are 


Ever-welcome ‘‘ Don Giovanni” is to be given at the Academy 
of Music this morning, at 11 o’clock, by Mr. Maretzek’s troupe ; 
and on Monday evening Miss Kellogg takes her Benefit in 
“ L’ Etoile du Nord,” having unfortunately been prevented by 
grave indisposition from going through that agreeable duty on 
Wednesday last, as advertised. The fair lady, we are glad to 
hear, is almost well again ; and as she is a universal favourite, and 
has always done her artistic work both well and conscientiously, 
ye look for a crowded house on the occasion. 

To-night, at Irving Hall, will be given Mr. Theodore Thomas’s 
fifth and last Symphony Soirée. Beethoven’s Overture, “‘ Conse- 
cration of the House,” au Overture by Schumann, and Heeter 
Berlioz’ Symphony, “Harold ‘in Italy,” are the instrumental 
treats provided. Those, who have attended these admirable en- 
tertainments, know best how excellent they are, and will hardly 
fail in attendance. 

We fill up a space, un y left vacant, with an interesting 
notice from a London critical journal of the 10th inst. 

The elder Philharmonie Society commenced its season on Mon- 
Schumann’s elaborate cantata, “ Para- 
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, profited to a very 

the recent di y- 

t ly deceased Master of Trinity, Dr. 

Whewell, that his name could be more easily whistled than 

The Princess of Wales has recently worn 
ag costume. Maa ive 











first appeagance 

me! in what character was that?” asked the 
id. “ In the character ofa baby,” was the reply; “ I was born 
in the next street just 62 * The John o Groats 
Journal announces the invention of an indigo dye from peat. 
A letter from Florence Nightingale, dated at London, 
Feb. 28, speaks of her health as even more delicate than it 
has been. She says; “I am always and entirely ae one 
to my room, and Jatterly to one position.” purious 
Fenian bonds are said to bear a close resemb'ance to the 
genuine article. We have no doubt of their being exactly 
alike. ————Sir Morton Peto has recorded his experiences 
and observations in Canada and the U. 8., in a work entitled : 
“The Prospect# and Resources of ascertained dur- 
ed'in London.—-~-"The Prince of Wales ‘wil, it Ye sale 
Nacht,” and is therefore open to the criticism which n somes moe will, it 36 said, 
composit yn such pretension inevitably challenges. While | shortly honour the Duke ot Beaufort with a visit, at Bad- 
that Sch: hitherto met with most unjust | minton. Fenian Sisterhoods are much nicer things 

tn very instanon, ellis all Ghat might bo txpocted from fas inten” | Ten Beckers lites bolt sein. Me he ened gull 
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agg A oe ws eae The Sothern li! t . Mr. Coleman plead ty 
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occasional and the 
awork on quite as ambitious a scale as Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Wal- 
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tion. owledge that Schu- charge brough' . 
SS SS ee Bo ee = oie an at apology q Ser Tecate the "ie. He was’ 
-y ts that of Weber or 80 complete and well balanced as | ined £50.—_— Mr. Punch presents the following gem 
endelssohn. Still, Schumann i the Botanical society : “A fast ouvg lady on being 
hy a FT +A. a tobacco t, at Chatsw ed if it was the 
Set hoe Rp Gatetes fe Site connten, oh pa _ Ay. Se meedgany 
as it w u ignore an emn one of our secon officer addressing some volunteers, at 
poets or ate because inferior to Milton or 8 2= ene Sod’ bad just said “I have 
“ and the Peri” contains much music of great beauty and } heen fifty-two in the service, and my 
eee, . Od Ay 2X, is in it yet,” ‘when he dro a 
pa nee unworthy during ; 5 
tively brief career, wrote so much and so rapidly that King Victor Emmanuel, comformably with the last wishes of 
comme 80 tove neglected revision ov he as given pom that the mupicipali- 
which the it men have works, 
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years.ago. The deceased was the 11th Baronet. —The 
ing of the Belgians is said to contemplate making Antwerp 
a free port, and the measure, which would have the result of 
reatly increasing the commerce of the place, is shortly to be 
rought before Belgian Chambers. Rome is to be 
traversed by a regular system of omnibusses, which from the 
beginning of March were to ply from nine A. M. unti! sunset 
between the three principal piazzas of the city—those of the 
Popolo, Venezia, and the Vatican. ——“ Jolly for Sir 
Joshua,” shouts Mr. Punch ; adding— The Polytechnic an- 
nounces, amongst its various attractions, ‘ The Cherubs Float- 
ing in the Air—after Sir Joshua Reynolds.’ That must, in- 
deed, be a glimpse of Paradise. Dante, in his Vision of that 
abode of bilse, never probably contemplated yeh f more 
delightful than the spectacle of a great Artis} with cherubs 
floating after him in the air.”-— The three degrees of 
comparison in mining ruu sometimes actually thus: 
mine—miner—minus.— --—--—Northumberland House is to 
be spared. Mr. Beresford Hope prevailed on the House of 
Commons to insist that Northumberland House shall be 
struck out of the Bill introduced by the Metropolitan Board. 
—The new Countess of Harrington is a daughter of 
the late Mr. Pearsall, of Willesbridge, the writer of many 
favourite madrigals. —The military tailors of France 
are busy making the uniforms of the new Pontifical Legion. 
The uniform will consist of a tunic with a stiff collar, a 
waistcoat of blue cloth, and red trousers. The first de- 
tachment which arrived at Antibes consisted of soldiers 
from the: Foreign Legion now in garrison at Blidab. 
Dr. Anderson, of Breslau, has been invited to a chess con- 
test, by the famous chess-player, Herr Steinitz. A sum of 
£100 is to become the property of the winner, and the game 
isto be played in London, either at Easter or in July. 
The corporation of Liverpool have resolved to erect large 
abattoirs in the outskirts, and then to suppress all slaughter- 
houses in the city itself. ——Hampton Court costs over 
£9,000 a year to keep in order. Kensington Gardens take 
£5,000; Battersea Park, £7,400; Regent’s Park, £7,300; St. 
James's, Green, and Hyde Parks, £26,600. The most expen- 
sive of all is Kew, which costs over £20,000..———Another 
son has been born to the Duchess of Montpensier.- 
The rinderpest is bad, but ee, Se peel on the 
pavement is the rindest pest. e King of Italy has 
conferred the title of Baron on Mr. 8. 8. Kirkup, an Eng- 
lish artist residing at Florence, but whose attention, of late 
years, has been directed to the investigation and illustration 
of the ms of Dante. —Among the marvels of the 
Great Exhibition of Paris will be an aquarium 40ft. ys 
ept in 



































The most rare and various fresh water fish will be k 
it, and there will also be a miniature sea, with sharks and 
other remarkable sea fish. The preparations for this very 
attractive feature are about to commence. The shark is to 
be a tame one.—-——The Princess Helena and the Prince 
Christian will be married on the 9th of July, at the Chapel 
Royal of St. George, Windsor. —According to the Owl, 
the amount of the purchase money to be paid for Gloucester 
House, which is to be pulled down in the course of the Park- 
lane improvements, is £60,000. Of this £20,000 are to be paid 
to the Duke of Cambridge for the unexpired lease of fourteen 
ears, and £40,000 to the trustees of the will of the late Sir 
chard Sutton for the freehold. —Cardinals’ hats are 
certainly promised to Archbishop Manning, of Westminster, 
and to Bishop Lynch, of Charleston, 8. C.— On the 6th 
inst., there was a heavy fall of snow in the North Riding of 
Yorkshire and the county of Durhum. In the latter county, 
uate, the snow was very deep. Heavy snow has also 
fallen in the Isle of Wight.—— ‘Winwood Reade, in bis 
Atrican travels, gives the names of his boatmen as follows: 
Smoke-Jack, Dry-Toast, Cockroach, Pot o’ Beer, and Florence 
Nightingale -—-——We regret to notice the destruction, by 
fire, of Pike’s splendid O House at Cincinnati—— 
The first number of the Quebec Canada Emigration Gazette— 
to be published monthly for free distribution—makes its ap- 
pearance. It seems to be issued by Government authority, 
but under the immediate supervision of Mr. Wm. Dixon, who 
opens what is termed the “ Canadian Government Informa- 
tion Office,” at 15 Water Street, Liverpool. We wish it eve: 
success. —The Prince Imperial of France has seseueren 
from his attack of the measles.— One of the most terribly 
pathetic stories connected with the sinking of the London has 
not yet appeared in print. One of the many ladies on board 
had selected the sbip because she was near her confinement. 
Under the strain that long agony her child was born, 
and when the ship went down she was seen holding it 
above her head, as if striving with true maternal i ct 
that though all must die, her babe should die the last. 


























Ovituary. 


Ear. mage fe Earl Beauchamp, Vis- 
count Elmiey, and Baron uchamp of Powyke, county 
of Worcester, in the peerage of the U. K., wgs the eldest son 
of Henry Beauchamp, fourth earl; was born in 1829; was 
educated at Eton; and shortly afterwards entered the army 
as Cornet in the Ist Life Guards, in which regiment he re- 
mained till he succeeded to the family honours on the death 
of his father in 1863, being, at the time he retired, the senior 
captain in the regiment. The late peer was formerly in the 
House of Commons, having succeeded his father as one of the 
representatives of the Western Division of Worcestershire in 
the autumn of 1853, which constituency he represented up to 
his removal to the Upper House. The late earl, who was un- 
married, iss in the earldom and large family estates 
in Worcestershire by his own brother, the Hon. derick 
Kygon, M.P. The present earl was a Lord of the Admiralty 
from March to June, 1859, in the Earl of Derby’s Administra- 
tion. a 

Tue Ear. or Donovenmore.—The late Richard John 


Sey eee, = of ne, a. Suir- ~~ + T. P. Maunsell.—At Portsmouth, Commr. —~ 4 
ale, and Baron Donoughmore, o D ofty, in the e * *y 
peerage of Ireland, avd Viscount Hutthinson of Knocklofty, | ate of H.M. 14th Foot.—at Portamouth, Major-Gen. J. iH. Ste- 
ipperary, (whose death has been heretofore recorded in these | S7>*, R. RA A Barracks, 
columns) was the eldest son of John, third earl, by the Hon, cy, Bea. As 
Margaret Gardiner, seventh daughter of Luke, first Viscount 
Montjoy, and sister of the late Earl of Blessington, which | Foot.—T. B. 


title is cow extinct. He was born in 1828, and succeeded to 


the family honours on the death of his father, in 1851. The | Foot.—at oe. Cee Murray 
eldest daughter | ley, Shee Her 

} Moynalty, county =e 

Monaghan. He is succeeded in his title and estates in Ire-| bopdon, Lady Douslas, 


late Earl married, 1847, Thomasine-Jocelyn 
and co-heir of the late Mr. Walter Steele, of 


nos by his son John Luke~ George, Viscount Suirdale, born 


GeneRAL Sm A. J. Datnyrwrte.—Gen. Sir —_ 
ert- 


Jobn Dalrymple, Bart, died at his seat, Delrow House, 


fordsbire, on the 3rd inst., in his 83rd year. The late Sir | ¥/tB)* Prospect of su 


Adolphus was the son of the first baronet. 


1784, and married, 1812, a daughter of the late Sir J. Graham, | Dr. ‘Fleming had becn comsected ‘with the university for upwards 
Bart., of Kirkstel) He succeeded his father in 1880. For a| of 35 years.—At Paris, the banker, M. Louis Hottinger. He leaves 


—| compelled to live in lodgings for want of rooms in College, 


He was born in } of 


long series of years he was in the House of Commons, and 
was a zealous supporter of the Conservative party. He was 
M.P. for Weymouth in 1817: for Appleby in 1819-20; and 
for the Haddington District Burghs from 1826 till 1831. In 
1832 he unsuccessfully contested Brighton ; also in 1835, and 
in 1837 was one of the successful candidates. He remained in 
Parliament till 1841. The gallant baronet was much respect- 
ed at Brighton for his political integrity and consistency. 
The late Sir Adolphus was a descendent of the noble house 
of Stair. Like many scions of that noble family, he became 
a soldier in early life. He served as aide-de-camp to Sir James 
Craig in the Eastern district, Malta, Naples, and Sici!y from 
July, 1808, to May 1806; and as military secretary to Sir Hew 
Dalrymple, in Portugal, 1808. 


Dr. WHEWELL, Master or Trinity.—The last advices 
from England convey the intelligence of the death, on the 
6th inst., of the distinguished Professor and scholar, Dr. 
Whewell, Master of Trinity College. Dr. Whewell was born 
in 1794, in Lancaster, of humbie parentage, and, it is said, his 
father intended to devote him to his own handicraft, but the 
superiority of his intellectual powers were 80 — when 
a pupil in the Free Grammar School of his native town that 
he was allowed to continue his studies, and in due course he 
entered Trinity College. In 1828 he was elected Protessor of 
Mineralogy, which position he resigned ten — afterward, 
when he was elected to the chair of Moral Philosophy. In 
1841 he was nominated to the Mastership. Dr. Whewell was 
distinguished for his wide and varied attainments, and his 
published works contain valuable treatises on Moral Philoso- 
Rey: Political Economy, and Mathematics, as well as the 

atural Sciences, though he will be best known in after years 
as the author of the “ Inductive Sciences,” published in 1841, 
and “The Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences,” published 
a few years after. He was prouder of Trinity College than 
of any of his works, and would have sacrificed everything to 
magnify it. And it must be added that he endowed it with 
almost royal munificence. Some seven or ‘eight years since 
he built, at his own expense, a hostel for the reception of 
some of the overflowing students of Trinity, who bad been 


and at the time of his death he had commenced still | r 
works by way of addition to the former —s Dr. e- 
well was twice married and. twice a widower. His first wife 
was Miss Marshall, a sister of Lady Monteagle. She died in 
1854, and he married, secondly, in 1858, the widow of Sir Gil- 
bert Affleck, a sister of the late Mr. Leslie Ellis, himself a 
fellow of Trinity. 


Dr. Lez, or Hartwei..—The death is recorded of Dr. 
John Lee, Q.C., a gentleman who was known not only as a 
lawyer but as a politician, a scientific man, and a social re- 
former. He was of great age and very singular in his mode 
of nn. | and habits. He was an energetic Liberal, and very 
frequent y cores on the hustings at Aylesbury as the op- 
ponent of Mr. Disraeli when he offered himself as a candi- 
date for the representation of the county of Buckingham. In 
some cases he went to the poll, but was never successful. 
He was a rigid teetotaller and a determined enemy tv the use 
of tobacco, which be condemned on every possible occasion. 
His house at Hartwell was a perfect museum, and scientific 
men always found a welcome there. In his general manners 
Dr. Lee was somewhat eccentric. The rectory of Hartwell 
and the vicarage of Stone, Buckinghamshire, which were in 
his gift, he made over some years ago to the Royal Astrono- 
mical Society, who have remained the patrons ever since. 
Dr. Lee had strong religious views, and was a stanch Protest- 
ant. He was in favour of union between the Church ot Eng- 
land and the Protestant Dissenters, and stoutly opposed 
Tractarianism.— Pall-mall Gazette, 


Tue Hon. J. C. Dunpas, M.P.—The decease of this gentle- 
man at Nice has already been noticed in the Aion. He was 
the only surviving brother of the Earl of Zetland, and heir 
presumptive to the earldom; a position to which his eldest 
son now succeeds. The deceased gentleman was born in 
1808. He entered Parliament in 1828 as member for Rich- 
mond, which place he continued to represent till 1885. Hé 
was returned for the city of York from 1835 to 1837, and n 
for Richmond from 1841 to 1847, in which year he retired 
from Parliament. In 1857 he contested the North Riding 
against the Hon. O. Duncombe and Mr. Cayley, but was in- 
1. He was nm returned for the borough of Rich- 
mond at the last eléction on the retirement of Mr. Wyvill. 


Tue Rieut Hon. Henry Artuur HeERsert, M. P.—This 
gentleman died lately at Adare Abbey, the Earl of Dunra- 
ven’s seat, county erick. The deceased had represented 
the county of Kerry in the House of Commons since 1847. 
He was a Liberal in politics, having been a firm supporter of 
the late Lord Palmerston’s Government. He was the eldest 
son of the late Mr. Charles John Herbert, of Muchross, and 
was educated at Trinity Seiaw, + 4% He married, in 
1887, Mr. Balfour, daughter of the late Mr. James and Lady 
Emily Balfour, of Whittingham, East Lothian. 


In London, Sir William Gore Ouseley, |K.C.B., D.C.L, aged 
68. He was formerly in the diplomatic service, and was well 
known in this country.—At Hamburg, William Waddilove, Fed 
H. M. Consul.—At The Lawn, Hanwell, John Conolly, M.D., 
Chief Consulting Physician to the Hanwell Asylum for Lunatics. 
—At the Great Western Hotel, , from the effects of an 
accident, Sir John Roger Kynaston, , of Hardwicke Hall, 
Shropshire.—At Shide, I. W., Capt. Evelegh, h.-p., 32d Regt.— 
In London, Lt.-Col. the Hon. Arthur F. youngest son of 
Francis, first Earl of Eliesmere. He served with the Grenadier 
Guards in the Crimea —At Du! Lt.-Gen. Machlachlan, R.A.— 
Major-Gen. Marmaduke Reeves, C. B., formerly in command of 
the 99th a Salisbury, ebbeare, R. N.—At Tun- 
bridge Wells. Rear-Adm. Ft Hutton.—At Thorpe Mal- 


N.—At Biggleswad J.T 


M. A—At Horfield 


Wanlip Hall, Bir George Joseph’ Patna enn 
-—At Wan r mer, 
—At Tendring, went’ Octehenten, Lieut. Vesey, late of the 76th 
ry may ty te Regt. 
orcester, Lt.-Col. ewman Pp. 
vials , H.P. 58d Regt—at Mut. 


cess de Léon,  —y of the ais De Boissy.—ln 
w 


and ter 

Wardour (she was born in 1840). a. leaves behind <> a widow, 
ccession e baronetcy.— Glasgow 

Herald reports the death of the Rev. William Fleming, 


which is estimated at £2,400,000.—Mr. James Campbell, 
B , 8 Commissioner of Charities for England and Wales. 





Appotutments. 


Lieut.-Gen. the Hon, Charles Grey and Major-Gen. Sir T. 4 
Biddulph, to be Joint Keepers of H. M. Privy Parse, v. 
Phipps, dec.—Msjor Sir J. C. Cowell, R. E., to be Master of HM 
Household, v. Major-Gen. Sir T. M. Biddulph, res.—Cok. the Hon, 
gequetee Liddell to be Treasurer, and the Hon. Eliot Yorke ang 
Lt. Haig, R.E., Equerries, to Prince Alfred.—Prince Alfred hag 
consented to fill the offiee of Master of the Trinity House, for. 
merly held by Lord Pslmerston.—F. Dundas, Esq., of 
Orkney, to be Lieutenant of the shires of Orkney and Zetland, y, 
the Hon. J. C. Dundas, dec.—J. Smale, Esq., to be Chief Justicg 
otf Hongkong.—Mr. Goschen is re-elected M. P. for Lon. 
don City; Lord Hartington for Lancaster County; and Mr, 
Monsell for Limerick County.—Mr. J. Candlish is returned 
for Sunderland, v. Mr. Fenwick, app. a Lord of the Admiralty; 
and the Hon. G. Denman for Tiverton, v. the late Lord Palmers. 
ton.—Mr. Joseph Rayner, of Bradford, is elected Town Clerk of 
Liverpool, v. Mr. St.uttleworth, res. 


Army. 

A Royal Commission on recruiting is about to be issued, 
——That fine regiment, the 92nd Highlanders, have arrived 
in Dublin, from Aldershot. A Corporal of the 5th Dragoon 
Guards has been tried by court-martial at Dublin, for Fenian. 
ism. He was acquitted, and had an additional furlough 
anted him.—- Capt. Herbert, of the Coldstream Guards, ig 
a candidate for the representation of Kerry, rendered vacant 
HA the sudden demise of his father, the late Col. Herbert, of 

uckross.—An order has been received at Chatham, direct- 
ing the reinforcements for the 2nd battn. of the 4th Regt, 
placed under orders some few weeks since for Malta, to em- 
bark for Nova Scotia, to which station the service companies 
are ordered to proceed.——It is decided tl:at native 
from India shall, in part, garrison Hong Kong in future, fn 
consequence of the trying effects of the climate upon British 
constitutions—-—Capt. Loraine White, the new Military 
Knight of Windsor, saw very much severe cervicein the Pen- 
insula and at Waterloo. He was at the siege and battle of 
Almeida, the “yo Ciudad Rodrigo, the siege and aa 
of Badajoz, the battle of Salamanca, the capture of 
and the Retiro, and the siege of Burgos.——It is reported in 
military circles that Dublin is to be, as formerly it was, a per- 
manent “Guards’ quarter,” not counted as a “ special service.” 
——lIt is not improbable that Sir Algernon Peyton, Bart., and 
the Earl of Clonmel, will shortly retire from the ist Life 
Guarde.——The French Zouaves, who had been condemned 
to death for their revolt at Martinique, have had their sentence 
commuted by the Emperor. They are to be kept at hard 
labour in Algeria for ten years.——It is stated that the system 
of Infantry Tactics, invented or organized by General Morris, 
of the U. 8. Volunteers, is rapidly gaining favour at Aldershot, 
——The Queen is about to bestow a mark of favour on the 
Edinburgh rifle volunteers by giving them her name. 
are to be called “ The Queen’s Edinburgh Rifle Brigade.” 


War Orrics, Marcu 2.—7th Ft: En Ford, 11th Ft. to be En, 
v Parnell, dec.— March 9. Rl Arti]: Major-Gen England to be Col- 
Commt, v Maclachlan, dec. Bvt-Col Dixon to be Col, v Warde, 
removed as Gen Offi; Byt-Maj Ord to be Lt-Col. 25th Ft: 
Serg Geoghegan, 89th, to be Qtrmr, v Kettyles, dec. 47th: Cadet 
Forrest to be En, v Turner, who ret. 60th: En Doyle, 68d, to 
be En, v Willis, who ret. In consequence of Lt-Gen Maclachlan’s 
death, Maj-Gen Bell, RA, to be Lt-Gen; Col Warde, to be 
Maj-Gen. By deaths of Gen Sir AJ Dalrymple, and Ma: eral 
ves, Lt-Gen Marcus to be Gen; Maj-Gen onald 
to be Lt Gen; and Cols Irwin and Frank Adams to be Ma} Gens — 
‘ordyce, unatt, has been ap’ Secy, an Hope, 
Royals, and rimandaye, 64th Fe, Aides-de-Camp to Lord Na- 
ier, the new Governor of Madras.—Col Borton, now command- 
ng at Colchester, will have the brigade in Ireland, vacant by the 
app of Gen Napier to the Vice-Presidency of the Conncil of Mille 
tary Education. He will be ded at Colchester by Col Tidy, 
from the Horse Guards.—Col Whitmore, who was fora long tae 
on the staff of the late Sir G Brown, and who is now with Hz 
Storks in Jamaica as Mil Secry is to be the new Assist Adjutant 
Gen at the Horse Guards, in suc to Col Tidy. 


Navp. 

A TremenDovus TorPEDO.—The Gazette du Midi states 
that a new to o of more destructive kind than any nitherto 
invented has just been tried in the dockyard of Castigneau, 
Toulon, with complete success. The Vauban ship-ot-war, 
attacked by a boat 20 feet long, supplied with a spur armed 
with a fulminating torpedo, was | three feet out of the 
water, and instantly sunk in consequence of an enormous hole 
in her keel caused by thetorpedo. The success was the more 
remarkable as the charge of powder was only six pounds, but 
it L of a new invention, and more powerful than any yet 











The loss of his seat in Parliament by Mr. Fenwick will in 
all probability lead to his resignation of the post he now 


.holds of one of the members of tle Board of sduioate, 


Mr. Gladstone, jun., M.P. for Chester, if his re-election 
be ed as certain, has been mentioned, among others, a8 
likely to be the successor to Mr. Fenwick.——It is stated that 
Capt. H.R.H. Prince Alfred, hag expressed a desire to be ap- 
pointed to the command of the Galatea, a frigate moun 
26 guns, of 3,227 tons, and 800 horse-power, with a crew 
700 men.—The Chanticleer, 17, first paid off from the Medi- 
terranean, is to be brought forward for a new comm 
—tThe iron-clad Minotaur, 26, is row named as the proba- 
ble flag-ship of Lord Clarence Paget——The Racoon, 22, in 
which Prince Alfred lately served, is ordered from Spithead 
to Queenstown.——There was some rioting on Christmas 
eve, at Yokohama, Japan, between the blue-jackets of the 
nch and the 
No blood, fortunately, was spilt———By the death of Rear- 
Adm]. Hutton, Capt. Loring will be promoted to flag ravk, 
and the appointment of Captain Superintendent of Pembroke 
, when it becomes vacant, will probably be be- 
stowed on Capt. R. Hall, the new private secretary to the 


:| Duke of Somerset, who recently threw up the command of 


the Royal Oak in the Mediterranean.—Vice-Adml. Sir T. 
Pasley has assumed the naval command at Portsmouth. 


APPo! —Captains: Shortland to Hydra, v Mansell; 
Breetycke to Gladiator.—Commanders: E J Brooks to be Ine 
Comm in C G at Grimsby, v Battiscome to Cromer, v Hon H 
Chetwynd, period of serv exp; Dunlop to President, y Mould, 
prom ; E 3 Lawson to be Ins omm in C G, v Heysham; 8 P 

van ua? J atdiy ora Dnt aa pena fore 

ey; ; , 
Britten an i Hood to PS'W Mowe edt to Recoom 
—Paymasters: C H Wells to Jcarus; A Price to be Sec’y to Sir 
T Pankey at Portsmouth ; Underhill to Adml Frederick at Queens 
town.— Surgeons: RC 


i 
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reighton to Pullas ; 
William ; Dobbin to Jcarus ; (Staff) Dr to 
Miller and W Mould to be 








Promortions.—Commrs: R B 
Capts.—Lieut E Hobart Seymour to be commr. 
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New Publications. 


Astonishment is the chief emotion with which we have read 
novel called Lucy Arlyn, written by Mr. J. T. Trowbridge, 
snd published by Messrs. Ticknor and Fields. It does not 
astonish us, indeed, that the story should have no plot—cor- 
rectly speaking—that its incidents should be trivial and its 
characters either weakly absurd or grotesquely false to life. 
Nor does it astonish us that its style should be by turns com- 
monplace and grandiloquent. These are not unusual charac- 
teristics of Mr. Trowbridge’s works of fiction. But it does 
astonish us that even Mr, Trowbridge, if he be a sane man, 

ould be either able or wiiling to advocate the wild and 
whirling theories of modern “ spiritualism,” in such an utter- 
ly nonsensical mancer. What those theories are, we need 
not undertake to rehearse. The topic has been made fami- 
lisr to most minds, in many ways. Nor will we pause to de- 
monstrate—what, indeed, should require no demonstration— 
the entire unsuitability of the topic for the purposes of the 
povel-writer. Every person, who thinks, must know that 
religion, metaphysics, and science, are ridiculous in novels. 
Having, however, determined to present the doctrines 
of “spiritualism” through the medium of fiction, Mr. Trow- 
pridge might, at least, have urged them in a coherent man- 
ner, and with such illustrative accessories as should have 
merited the consideration of sensible readers, On the con- 
wary, he depicts a number of lunatics, fools, knaves, and 
downs—the only respectable human creature in the story be- 
ing poor Lucy Arlyn herself, who is made the victim of a 
young blockhead—and these personages he causes to be agi- 
tated, and variously influenced in position, by what he de- 
dares to be the agency of disembodied souls. His hero, the 
son of a rich New Englander, with paralyzed legs, is repre- 
sated as éstablishing a secret matri ial relati to 
ber pain and discredit—with a poor and pretty girl, whom 
hesabsequently neglects, fora sort of“ spiritual affinity,” ia the 
person of a female medium. This extraordinary individual 
—who objects to being a vegetable, though she closely resem- 
bles one, to wit, the squash, and -who garnishes her conversa- 
tion with the nasty simile of “the umbilical cord”—“ elects” 
this hero, Guy Bannington by name, to be “ the Leader” in 
what is vaunted asa kind of religious revolution, but turns 
out to be a silver-mining enterprise for the good of “ Spiri- 
tualism.” Borrowing a hint or two from the Scriptures, Mr. 
Trowbridge represents this miserable lunatic as crowning the 
young man with a crown of thorns, and also, on one oc- 
casion, as suddenly whipping off his boots, washing his feet, 
and drying them on her hair. We are assured, as to this lat- 
ter incident, that “no taint of human passion touched him” 
while this feet-washing operation was in progress. Why, 
indeed, should suck & “taint” have been expected? The 
only possible sentiment of a sane man, under such circum- 
sances, would be pity for the mental wreck before him. 
Being part jackanapes and part lunatic, however, the hero is 
thown to. have submitted to the process, only saying, “O 
God, our Father, O Christ, our Saviour; teach us the mean- 
ing of these things.” If it were not for a suspicion that this 
suthor is himself slightly crazed by his new religion, we 
thould be shocked and disgusted at the audacity with which he 
thus blends sacred ideas with a farrago of trash. In another 
place Mr. Trowbridge augments this blasphemy, by repre- 
senting his hero as beholding in the heavens the symbol of the 
mfferings and death of Christ. This is the language: “A 
broad space of the sky was clear of clouds; in the midst of 
which burned the golden nails of the great Cross, as it were 
on the bosom of God.” From this vision—substarftially that 
which is said to have been seen by Constantine—the heroic 
Bannington deduces the double-idea (if we may judge by his 
subsequent conduct) that he has been spiritually ordained to 
the heavenly mission of heading a crew of silver-mining 
wpiritualists, and of neglecting, irritating, and rendering 
werly wretched, his privately wedded wife. General loose- 
ness of ideas, however, will not surprise the reader, in a book 
Which is all looseness. With the subsidary characters and 
incidents we have not patience to deal. This briet glance at 
i beauties must suffice. It may be conceded, however, in 
justice to Mr. Trowbridge, that towards the close of his novel 
te has contrived to invest with some interest the well-worn 
xpedients of a murder and the trial of an innocent but sus- 
pected man. There are, nevertheless, several incongruities even 
a this comparatively sane portion of the narrative. We are, 
We repeat, astonished at the book, and we can but hope—for 
is author’s sake, as well as for the sake of contemporary 
tovel-readers—that it will fall dead from the press and never 
be heard of more. 


It is pleasant to be able to record that Mr. Thomas Carlyle’s 
Life of Fredérick the Great is finished. The sixth volume of 
the American edition, published by the Harpers, is before us 
“we write. It carries the eccentric narrative from 1760 to 
186, and closes with the death of the Prussian Hero. Hero, 
‘hat is, to Mr. Carlyle! To most other readers, Frederick the 
Great isa coarse old tyrant, cruel, vindictive, sensual, and 
Weouth. But Mr. Carlyle sees through spectacles which are 
ul his own, and of which few persons envy him the posses- 
= This, for example is the closing paragraph of his 
“I define him to myself as hitherto the Last of the Kings :— 
vhen the Next will be, is a very long question! But it seems to me 
“if Nations, probably all Nations, by and by, in their despair— 
‘inded, swallowed, like Jonah, in such a whale’s belly of 

Wutish, waste, abominable (for is not Anarchy, or the rule of 
‘hat is baser over what is nobler, the one life’s misery worth com- 
Haining of, and, in fact, the abomination of abominations, spring- 





















































































ing from and producing all others whatsoever ?)—as if the Nations 
universally, and England too if it hold on, may more and more 
bethink themselves of such a Man and his Function and Perfor- 
mance, with feelings far other than are possible at present. Mean- 
while all I had to say of him is finished : that, too, it seems, was 
a bit of work appointed to be done. 

Adieu, good reader ; bad also, adieu.” 

A veritable gem that, both in thought and in style—is it 
not? Whoever “the Next” may be—certainly in England— 
we fee] tolerably confident that it will not be a Frederick of 
Prussia. 


























































































fact is the outrage on decency, conveyed here through the 

medium of execrable drawing and muddy tones and the most 

slip-slop of workmanship, that the authorities forbad its exhi- 

bition. That they did wisely may be doubted. The attack 

was so over-charged, and at the same time so entirely devoid 

of artistic excellence, that it might even have produced a re- 

action in the irreligious Parisian mind. But this is not our 
atlair; nor is there much more to be said in reference to Mr. 
Courbet’s handling of his objectionable theme. In a word, 
the broad and humourous traits of intoxication are roughly 
dashed in ; but there is no latent satire, no finish, nothing of 
that deep research and accurate perception, which might be 
expected in an artist assuming to preach from his easel. 
We are not over-fond of comparisons; but when we think of 
what Hogarth did toward castigating the social vices and fol- 
lies of his day, and of what Mr. Courbet’s admirers claim for 
him, we cannot but smile at their impudence. 

Nor is the above the only contribution of this great lu- 
minary of the new school, Opposite to the inebriated ec- 
clesiastics hang The Wrestlers, two brawny peasants locked 
in a conflict. Their ponderous naked forms may be 
anatomically correct; but the flesh-tints are unnatural, 
and the subject as a whole, if not repulsive as 
the “ Conference,” is singularly unattractive. A better picture 
is The End of the Hunt, as La Curée is rendered in the 
Catalogue. On this large upright canvas are depicted two 
men and a couple of hounds, with the carcase of a deer that 
has been dressed. It is the tamest “end ofa hunt” that we 
ever witnessed, in real or ideal life. Where is the pack? 
Where are the jovial assistants? Where the stir and ani- 
mation, inseparable from such a scene? The very dogs, fairly 
enough copied, lack all expression of their peculiar instincts. 
The two men are men, and that’s all. The forest scenery is not 
remarkable, for pieturesqueness in composition, nor for 
colour, nor for form, nor for any subtle rendering of air and 
light. Still, with all these drawbacks—it we may believe the 
printed hand-book—this is “one of the finest paintings ever 
produced in France!” On the same authority we learn also 
that No. 56, by the same hand, is a Sea-View. Without this 
explanation, we ehould not have suspected it, 

Perbaps Mr. Cadart thought that New York must be sated, 
by this time, with Frére’s gentle bits of sentiment, and 
Willem’s shining satin-gowns,and the microscopic effects of 
richly hued Meissonnier. Perhaps it was purposely, and by way 
of contrast, that he gathered together for this masket so much 
that startles and go little that wins. Else why thesé three un- 
pleasant, though powerful, works by Ribot, the Mowntebanks at 
a Rehearsal, the Student, and An Old Man, all done up in varia- 
tions of brown from red to russet, as though the painter had 
dreamed of Velasquez, but had awaked with Spagnaletto on 
his brain? Were there not a few brilliant snatches of colour 
by Diaz, a group here and there of Couturier’s inexhaustible 
cocks and hens, and some gay though otherwise feeble imita- 
tions of Watteau at the angles of the inner room, the visitors 
might fancy that a pall had been brought in by the new 
school, wherewith all Nature was to be shrouded. 

But we have omitted one exception, amid the lighter em- 
bellishments. We come now to speak of a full-length life-size 
fema'e portrait by Lambron, called Zhe Lady with the White 
Mice, which we presume will be sold to adorn some free-and- 
easy Music saloon, or an Oyster-Cellar of midnight resort. 
For the lady is but scantily draped. Her sole covering in 
fact consists of a little bit of blue drapery over one shoulder, 
a white mouse on one arm, and bracelets. Neither is she, in 
the absence of other garments, like Tennyson’s Lady Godiva, 
“clothed on with chastity.” Quite the reverse. She is an im- 
modest-looking -young woman, without the slightest idea of 
being ashamed of herself. She sits upon the edge of a buhl 
table, so as to display her contour to advantage. The wall 
behind her is gilt papered. The furniture is rich. The acces- 
sories suggest sensual enjoyments. At first sight you fancy 
you have before you a Japanese or Chinese work of art, so 
faithfully does every portion appear to be imitated from the 
surface, and se entirely does it stop short of any excellence be- 
yondthat. The very flesh, in texture and tone, reminds one © 
of the monotonous,and unreal portraying thereof that is com- 
mon to the Orientals above-named, and that is in trath the 
merest outside painting. There is little attempt at modelling, 
still less at the delicate lights and shadows that diversify the 
flesh in nature. Blue and a washed-out tawny colour pre- 
vail, the effect being cold to a degree. 

Just to the left of this fille de marbre hangs a lot of wondrous 
daubs, from which we must single out No. 170, Zhe Main 
Sea, by Yongkind, as worse than anything we ever saw, even 
at the annual parade of the Royal Academy in London, or of 
New York’s National Academy of Design. The water is so 
poor an imitation of nature, that you expect to see some one 
wind it up and set it going, after the manner of certain 
French mantel-clocks.—On the other hand, Chifflart exhibits 
a clever sketch of Leda, No. 38, and an equestrian Fight, No. 
40, which is full of lite, and would be fine, if the near fore-leg 
of the white horse-were repainted and put into proper form. 
We remember also a Sunset, by Gittard, as almost the only 
landscape worth much study, and an Old Woman by Le Secq as 
catching the eye en passant. Corot’s silver-grey skies have a 
certain reputation; but other merits are wanting, to make up 
an acceptable picture. 

In conclusion, we repeat that Gustave Doré alone redeems 
this Gallery from the charge of being full of pretence, while 
devoid of much genuine value. 


Notwithstanding the severity of the above remarks, it gives 
us pleasure to announce that Mr. Cadart has in hand an enter- 


Mr. Carlyle’s final volume, we scarcely need add, ia not 
lacking in vigour and wit, nor in characteristic and picturesque 
passages. Whatever be the value of his work as a History, it 
will endure as in some sort a portrait of the mind of its re- 
markable author. 





From the office of the Courrier des Etats Unis comes a neat 
and complete edition, in French, of Victor Hugo’s new ro- 
mance, Les Travailleurs de la Mer (The Workmen of the 
Sea.) Avssingular circumstance attends this publication, made 
known in {a letter from Victor Hugo himself, that has crept 
into print. It appears that a Paris newspaper proprietor 
offered the author half a million of francs for the privilege of 
publishing the book serially, in the columns of his journal. 
This magnificent offer Victor Hugo declined, on the ground 
that such a publication of his novel would destroy its artistic 
unity. Seldom indeed does love of art strengthen a man to 
resist 8 pecuniary temptation of such vast amount. 


Hine Arts. 


FRENCH EXHIBITION AT THE DERBY GALLERY’ 

Having casually seen, and by waning light, this latest 
foreign attempt to improve American taste and dip into 
American pockets, we commended it to the attention of our 
readers. Nor can we regret having so commended it. It 
contains one object that is an exhibition in itself; and the 
whole show is suggestive in more ways than one. 

The single subject, to which we allude, is a la.ge upright 
picture by Gustave Doré, entitled The Mountebanks in the 
Catalogue, which, strangely enough, forgets to dwell upon its 
surpassing merits, while bombastically and inopportunely 
eloquent upon several other works, the value of which is in 
inverse proportion to the vastness of the canvas that they 
cover. Familiar as we all are with the countless productions 
of Doré’s pencil, this is, we believe, the first opportunity for 
seeing what use he has made of the brush and of oil. Nor 
does he herein fall short of his fame. In 1853 at least, which 
is the date appended to his signature, the same power and 
individuality must have possessed him, that have since fairly 
put him at the head of all his contemporaries, for creative 
genius and fertility of invertion. There is a ghastly truth- 
fulness in each one of the four three-quarter length figures, 
that make up this family group; and the sensitive soul almost 
sickens at the exposure of human degradation that palpably 
underlies the whole. There they sit or stand, emblems all of 
sin and shame and suffering—a leering and drunken father—a 
woman hollow-eyed and false-lipped, misery and vice con- 
tending in the awful lines of her face—a youth, with narrow 
head and rouged face, devoid of all expression—a child, with 
no childishness fh his look, but with a tear on his cheek, and 
his hand caressing the head of the poodle-dog that fondles at 
the'little knee, as though his solitary friend in that atmosphere 
of moral pestilence. The wretched subjects are said to have 
been Topied from the life, in Paris; but a master’s hand alone 
could have transcribed them thus faithfully, and yet embued 
them with that touch of human kinship, which fastens itself un- 
pleasantly on the spectator, and may not easily be shaken off. 
You wander round the rooms; but you return to this start- 
ing point, as though fa-cinated by its terrible interest. We 
pass from it with reluctance all the greater, that a dreary and 
disagreeable task is before us. Ah! if Mr. Cadart, who 
brought this master-piece hither, had but left all else behind 
him! 

But Mr. Cadart does not share our opinion. On the con- 
trary, he candidly proclaims, in his lengthily and preten- 
tiously annotated Catalogue, that he is introducing to New 
York the new and rising “Natural School,” which already over- 
shadows, and is destined to swallow-up, both the “ Classical” 
and the “ Romantic.” And Mr. Gustave Courbet is the mag- 
nus Apollo, who is to charm away all remembrances of the 
French men famous in this century, from David to Ary Scheffer. 
There is no need to betray one’s ignorance and one’s long 
absence from the centre of civilization, by asking who Gustave 
Courbet may be, and what manner of artist he is. You have 
him here in all his fullness. You can judge him fairly. Mr. 
Cadart has hung him up, and challenged our homage. We 
respectfully decline to pay it. In our experience we remem- 
ber no painting on public show—unless perhaps outside a 
booth at a country Fair—so irredeemably bad in every parti- 
cular, as the huge thing that fills up one end of the further 
room, and is called a Return from a Conference. In subject 
it is atrocious; in execution beneath contempt. It represents 
a dozen or so of black-garbed Roman Catholic priests, on 
their way home from a day-light debauch. They 
are all intoxicated. One, after the fashion of “Le Roi 
@Yvetot,” is ited on a donkey, held up thereon by two 
or three of his reeling brethren. A few male peasants grin 
by the road-side at their |Reverences’ antics; a few women 
still recognise the Church in its unworthy servants, and kneel 
in prayer. The intentis obviously to bring the Clergy into 
disrepute, and to air the free-thinking that Young France 
delights to flaunt in the eyes of the world. So gross in 
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which wretches attempting to gain the higher region continually 
fell, scrambling back in a woeful plight to their pro; 
Prominently seated in the Paradiso | beheld the spirit of yy 
Browning resting his head on Father Chaucer’s bosom. To him, 
soon after my arrival, the vexed philosopher cried aloud, 

that Mr. Browning might bring him one drop of Castalian 

to moisten his dry imagination. ‘No, my sonne,’ said Fathe 
Chaucer, ‘ you in the other worlde solde your 100,000 

and my sonne Browning botte preciously fewe ; and now YOU are 
are in the dompes, and hee is gladde. It is trewe, 
Chaucer, affectionately tweaking the great spirit’s ear, ‘by 
squeakes and grontes nowe and agen, | wol nat lie: and namely, 
I canne nat understonde the halfe of thatte he hath write: botts’ 
natheless, he is my trewe sonne.’ The proverbial spirit then en. 
treated that Mr. Browning might at least be givem leave of ab 
sence to go and warn ——, ——,, and ——-; but Father 
replied that they had Shakspeare and the poets, and if not" 
warned by them, would not stop writing even though ene rm 
turned to Paternoster row. The lava roared and rolled again, 
and I awoke.” 











weather ; but it’s the fogs as is so deceiving. One morning I 
was off the Spit, when I thought I saw a man in a boat coming : 
it was only a bottle cork as was floating, and at that time a 
wine bottle floating looked like a seventy-four. I saved the Irish 
steamer coming from London the other day ina fog. She was 
coming into Portsmouth, and I was fishing at the mouth of Langs- 
ton harbour, when I hears ber paddle-wheels a-coming. I hal- 
joes to her as how she was going stern on to the Lump Rocks, 
and so she was, if it had not beea for me; but they never gave 
me nothing at all for saving of them. It’s much more lonely at 
night now than when I bad my Puddles along with me.” 

* Puddles! what’s that ?” 

“It’s my cat, sir, and that’s why they call me ‘ Robinson 
Crusoe,’ cause of my boat and my cat. He was the wonderful- 
lest water cat as ever come out of Portemouth harbour was Pud- 
dies, and used to go out a-fishing with me every night. On cold 
nights he would sit in my lap, while I was a-fishing, and poke his 
head out every now and then, or else I would wrap him up in a 
sail, and make him lay quiet. He’d lay down on me when I was 
asleep, and if anybody come he’d swear a good one, and have the 





















































prize more wortby than pelming off fifth-rate pictures as 
specimens of exalted art. Having with him, and on show, a 
very interesting collection of etchings by members of the 
Paris Etching Club, he proposes to expound to our local 
artists this mode of perpetuating their fancies, and is about to 
lecture before them on the subject. We shall rejeice to find 
that the theme is well handled, and taken up in an apprecia- 
tive spirit. ' 


Mr. W. J. Hays has on exhibition, at Goupil’s, a large and 
extremely clever picture of a wounded bison, singled out from 
a prairie herd. It is particularly to be noticed for its freedom 
from all exaggeration. The blood-red eye and nostril and 
tongue would have come into play, in the hands of a less 
faithful observer of nature. This quality of reticence, in 
subjects of this sort, is so rare, that we are glad of an oppor- 

















































































tunity of recognizing it. face off on ’em if they went to touch me, and he’d never touch a 
. ° ee fish, not even a little Ante trout, if you did not give ittohim. I| ASeLrisa Wir.— * * Then, proud, fast, and gentleman. 
was obliged to take him out a fishing, for else he would stand | like as the Prince, Lord Alvanley, firet of dandies, with wit j 


PARIS FASHIONS FOR MARCH. 


Up to the present time, almost the whole chronicle of fashion 
has And devoted to ball and evening dress. Thin, transparent 
materials have been preferred for dancing ; and one gauze of a 
very lovely texture—called appropriately aerial gause—has 
gained great succese.—We must still mention the patent velvet as 
greatly in favour. Of course, if the dress is trimmed with cluny 
or beads, one must have silk velvet; but if perfectly plain, or 
trimmed with fur, patent answers as well. The colours in which 
it made is are truly,beautiful—eap ire blue, green, violet, brown, 
and very light pink and mauve. It is very much used for pale- 
tots, instead of cloth ; and for children’s dress it is universally 
adopted. 

About the make of robes there is but little to say. They are 
more than ever cut on the bias. There are several ladies who 
wear no plait at the top of the skirt, but generally there are 
two or three at the back. We must refer our readers, however, 
te the descriptive list of toilettes for any further notice of no- 
velty in style. 

A ball dress of white tulle, spotted with gold, over a white 
eatin skirt. The tulle is bouillonné lengthways, with bows of 
satin between the bouillons. A Greek tunic of white satin, fringed 
with gold, and cut in pointe. Greek body, with gold orna- 
ments upon the body and shoulders,—Robe in the “ Empire” 
style, of white gros de Lyon. Upon each seam is a small revers, 
worked with coral beads. Low body, with small revers round 
the shoulders, buttoned in the front with two rowa of coral but- 
tons. Ceinture worked with pearl, and fastened with a coral 
buckle.—A ball dress: the bottom skirt of tulle worked with 
gold bouillonné lengthways. Tunic of gold-coloured satin, 
“ Princess’ make, with low body, cut square in front, and with a 
long train; trimmed round with a light tri of white fea- 
thers. Feathers also at the shoulders.— White poult de soie dress, 
trimmed round the bottom with a flounce of English lace, headed 
with three boyillons of tulle with 1 Over this, a 
Tobe princesse with a long train of white poult de soie with white 


and youll and marr till I went back and catched him by the poll 
and shied him into the boat, when he was quite happy. When it 
was fine he used to stick up at the bows of the boat and sit a 
watehing the dogs (é. ¢.@og-fish.) The dogs used to come along- 
side by thousands at a time, aud when they was thick about he 
would dive in and fetch them out jammed in his mouth as fast 
as may be, as if they were a parcel of rats, and he did not trem- 
ble with the cold half as much as a Newfoundland dog: he was 
used to it. He looked terrible wild about the head when he came 
up with the fish. I larnt him the water myself. One day when 
he was a kitten I took him down to the sea to wash and brush 
the fleas out of him, and in a week be would swim after a feather 
oracork. He was a black cat natural, and I think the sea wa- 
ter made him blacker; his coat was as clean as a smelt, and had 
a noble gloss on it. I would not grudge a five-pound note, poor 
man as 1 am, to have my catback. Oh dear! And Puddles was 
as good a cat for a rat as he was fora fish. Icleared out my cel- 
lar once, and I found twenty rats’ skins as Puddles had killed, all 
reo a as clean as your ’bacca-pouch, but the tails was not 
touc He was a plaguey cat, though, for he would out 
into the harbour to catch rats, and come in all dirty, and on 
my bed. I used to give him the cat. I says, ‘So you've nD 
up on my bed, have you? Now take your punishment like a 
man.’ §So I takes a nettle, and stands him on his fore feet on the 
bottom of the stairs, and gives him his dozen. He stood quiet 
enough while I gave him one dozen ; but if gave him thirteen, 
‘marr’ he’d go, and away he’d fly as savage as could be. It was 
a bad day when I lost my Puddles; he was the most superbest 
cat as was ever afloat.’’— Frank Buckland. 


dignify him, gleams through these pages. Coldly and cruelly 
selfish seems this very first of his class. He inherited an estate 
of £8,000 a year ; but he wasso faithless to his trust, that his 
brother and successor found threg-fourths of the revenue squan. 
dered. Alvanley once made out a list of his debts, but fi 
one little item of £50,000. He bought at any price, and could 
well afford it, considering bis careless economy. “How mugh 
did you give for that mare?” asked Johnny Armstrong of him, 
“Well,” said my lord, in his pleasant, off-hand way, “I ows 
Miller 300 guineas for her!” Jack Talbot, Alvanley’s beg 
friend, was wont to take a bottle of sherry at breakfast, because 
he was always drunk over night, and -it did him good ; and, ny 
turally, Jack was at death's door while he was yet but a Oung 
fellow. His doctor told Alvauley that he must use the 

“ You'd better tap him, docter,” said Alvanley ;-“ Jack has les 
blood in him than claret.” But Alvanley could say bette 
things. When Nield, at the head of his own table, kept his guests 
hungry while he directed attention to the gilt cornices of bis 
dining-room, Alvanley remarked, “ We have had enough of your 
gilding, let us now have some of your carving.” —Review of 
Gronow's “ Reminiscences.” 





Tue FisHeRY QUESTION IN A NEW LicHT.—An “ Expo. 
sition Internationule de Péche” is to be held at Boulogne 
sur-Mer from the 1st of August to the 16th of September of 
the present year. pty A pe | in the remotest way connected 
with the taking of sea and river fish is to find admission— 
fish themselves, alive and stuffed, fishing boats, models of 
fishing boats, fishing tackle of all kinds, including bait, both 
natural and artificial ; specimens of salt for preserving fish, 
inventions for packing fish, all sorts of fish products, books 
on Sm, peictng and drawings of fish, and designs and mo- 
dels of all kinds of improved methods of taking, cooking, and 
eating fish. Contributions are invited from all countries, but 
intending exhibitors must notify their intention to the “Be 

of the International Exbibition of Fisheries, 
sur- Mer, Erance,” beture the lst of March next. We hope 
some of the most interesting of the fish-women of all nations 
will attend. A lady or two of pure Billin; te breed, a 
N litan andan Amsterdam vendor, a iler-Ou lady,s 
Boulogne shrimp-girl—legs and all—with several other inter- 

8 , who will be remembered by the man of 
travel and nice observation. 


Buriep Ative.—In a late debate in the French Senate, on the 
petition of a M. de Cornol, setting forth the danger of burying 
those who are not dead by hasty interments, Cardinal Donnet, 
Archbishop of Bordeaux, recited three cases of living persons 
supposed to be dead, whom during his experience as a priest he 
had saved from burial. In two cases there was complete resto- 
— of pink satin, caught up in the “ Marie Antoinette” style, ration of life—one of the persons so rescued, a lady of distin- 
with tufts of roses and peas tassels.—-A visiting dress of green | guished family, is now a happy wife and mother. A fourth case 
satin with insertions of fine black lace, wide, put on in rigs told by the Archbishop accounts for his own long-sustained at- 
—Dress of Russian drab poult de soie ; skirt lames row with 


tention to the subject. He said : 
three rows of Chantilly lace put on flat, headed with an insertion.| “In the summer of 1826, on a close and sultry day, in a church 
A row of mosaics in guipure up the front. Round body with| which was excessively crowded, a yo priest who was in the 
ceinture, trimmed to match the skirt, with guipure ornaments,— | act of preaching was suddenly seized with giddiness in the pul- 
Dinner dress of light green satin : the skirt cut a l’Empire, with | pit. e words he was yam heyy indlistinet, he soon lost 
an ls of white lilac pam foliage of two | the power of speech, and sunk down on the floor. H 
shades. is made in a kind of colo lace. The body is|out of the church and carried home. All was thought to be 
low, cut square, trimmed also with the lace to match the skirt,|over. Some hours after the funeral bell was tolled, and the 
which is also placed upon the ceinture—-A white moire drese,| usual preparations made for the interment, His e ht was 
trimmed with rouleaux of cerise satin worked with gold stars, A| gone; but if he could see nothing, like the young lady I bave 
corselet of velvet with gold stars, a larger one be 6 placed in| alluded to, he could hear, and I need not say that what reached 
front.—A toilette, ‘‘ Pom ur” style, of taffetas of wide pink| his ears was not calculated to reassure him. The doctor came, 
examined him, and pronounced him dead ; and after the usual 
inquiries as to his age and the place of his See, Sa ante 
mission for his interment next morning. The venerable bishop 
in whose cathedral the young it was preaching when he was 
seized with the fit came to his ide to recite the De Profundis. 
The body was measured for the coffio. Night came on, and you 
will easily feel how inexpressible was the anguish of the living 
being in such a situation. At last, amid the voices murmuring 
around him, he distinguished that of one whom he bad known 
from infancy. That voice produced a marvellous effect and a 
superhuman effort. Of what followed I need say no more than 
that the seemingly dead man stood next day in the same pulpit. 
That young priest, gentlemen, is the same young man who is now 
speaking before you, and who, more than forty years after that 
event, implores those in authority, not merely to watch vigilantly 
over the careful execution of the legal prescriptions with regard 
to interments, but to enact fresh ones in order to prevent the 
récurrence of irreparable misfortunes.” 





Baerrres and Kiits—The Lord Advocate of Scotland 
has been endeavouring to show that the is an Eng- 
lish and nota Sco instrument. That ay as 
well as Scottish there is no doubt, and allusions to “ the Lin- 
colnsbire drone” are to be found in plenty in old writers, but 
it is Scottish as well as English, and, indeed, whatever its 
birthp'ace, was formerly common enough in most European 
countries. He also, on 4 however, of a friend, denies 
the kilt to the Scottish. This is puerility itself. The kilt is 
not exclusively Scottish. As its very name imports, it is of 
the Celt (more p: ly Kelt), Celtish, and, wherever the no- 
madic tribe of ts settled down, there was the kilt, in its 
rudiments and essential principles, to be found. It was the 
dress of the inhabitants of Gaul and Britain when Cesar 
gave them a taste of his quality; it was worn on the banks 
ot the Ebro, and amidst the fastnesses of the Alps.—Znglish 


paper. 
Foiiow My Leaper.—A’ 


and white stripes. The skirt is trimmed with flounces of English 
lace, which form coquilles up the-frout of the skirt to the waist. 
These coquilles are placed in two rows at the back of the skirt, 
which is made with a train ; eameo buttons of black and gold are 
put on each coquille. Body draped with lace, cameos upon the 
sleeves and front of the y.—At-home dress of black velvet, 
opened skirt and body over emerald green satin, with bands of 
fancy Oriental embroidery ; ceinture of green satin with similar 
embroidery, and at the bottom a very wide fringe. 

The “ Pamela” bonnet is gaining favour, although at present 
it is eeen principally at the opera or for full-dress visiting dress. 
Some of our modistes have modified the forms very much, ao as 
#6 make it less trying ; still it is certainly the young lady’s bon- 
net par excellence.—For morning bonnets the ‘‘ Empire’ style 
still prevails, but the fanchon is still much in favour ; they are 
very emall and not much trimmed. Thus, a bonnet of light green 
velvet, the “ Empire” style, was trimmed with a torsade of the 
same crossed with pearls and trimmed with a small feather.— 
Another, of “Regina” velvet, with “ Empire” curtain, cut in 





three points, and trimmed with gold sequins, forming pande-}| A Fres-Insvnaxce Law-Surr.—An important case was decided in| we have ever heard of occurred with a flock of sheep, about 
loques. A very beautiful feather of the same shade of colour is | the Court of Common Pleas yesterday, before Chief Justice Mo-| a week , belonging toa squatteron the Wimmera. A 
placed at the left side, and is carried across the bonnet. The large mob of about 4000 was turned out of the sheds, after 


nahan. It°was an action, brought a Crofton, to recever 


from the defendants the sum of £10,000, the amount of a policy 
bandeat of velvet and gold. Strings of satin spotted with gold. 
Another violet velvet bonnet, form ** Empire,” the front covered | Park, in the county of Roscommon, with the Globe 
with a drapery cut in points, with fall of black lace and tassels|Company. It appeared that a considerable portion of the insured 
ateach point. White velvet daisies with gold centres form the | premises was destroyed by fire in May, 1865, and Lord Crofton 
trimming inside. Strings of violet velvet. complained thet the insurance company had neither rebuilt the 
For evening toilette, flowers, gold, pearls, and bandelettes are | premises since nor paid over the amount of the policy, although 
worn ; but very little besides the hair is woro. The “ Empire” 
atyle is gaining favour daily.—de Follet. 


f 
edge of the bonnet is trimmed with uins. The inside has a being shorn, to be shepherded on the side of a creek where 
back. 











“ Ropmson Crvsog,’’ tae OLp Portsmouru FisHeaman.— Ro- 


bineon Crusoe teld me he had given a sove: for her (his tiny also sought to recover the sum for special | during its con shepherd had not the slightest con- 
boat) seven years - os @ boat it was!—more about the rad = His Lordship ruled that if the jury found} trol over ee Goch— ty Suse teen Sam the place, but it 
size and shape of the half of a house water-butt than a boat ; | there was no election to rebuild, and the breach of the contract | was found that no less than 825 were smothered, or otherwise 


80 rotten, too, that a good kick would have sent it into a 

bits. The planks started in many places, and there were great 
holes in the sides, mended with bits of old canvas, leather, and 
tia. Her bottom was covered with sea grass and shells; yet in 
this boat old Robinson Crusoe faces weather in which no ordi- 


was the non-payment of the money, the claim for damage 
could not be sustained. The jury found for plaintiff.— 


“ Portry py Weigut; A Mipwinrer Nicsr’s DreaM.”—A cor- 








before 
ary boat would live ; he has no fear of the waves. aan at of the Meaméner, who signs himedif “Quevede Tue Last Hours at BELvorr ary ny A 
I think tho Waves knows me, siz,” said he, © they. nover Minor,” and heads bis communication as above, thus addresses | Tr, im eo ay ery ehttona? whence tat 
hurts me and my boat, We swims over their tops like an egg-| iho Editor of the Examiner. lope w 


shell, and I am out a-fisbing all weathers, particular when a 
storm bates a bit, because the water thickens, and the fish bites. 
My boat never ships a drop of water, not so much as there is 
rum in this ere rim bottle.” The old man winked as he said 
this. “If l was a rich man, and got a thousand a year, I would 
still go out a-fishing, for I likes A 2 sport ; and I’d go to Green- 
wich = but thea I'd lose my fishing. I am a very poor 
man, but | must bave my fishing. I generally out of a 
night and fishes all night; but it’s terrible cold at times at 
night, and then I rigs up my hurricane house. I gets under my 
old tarpaulin tent and lies as snug as may be. The ships see me 
better, because I look like a buoy, and I§never mind rough 


“ Messrs. Moxon’s ‘ Miniature Poets’ are to be purchased at 
the following prices: Wordsworth, 5s.; Tennyson, 5s.; Brown- 
ing, 5s.; and Tupper, 10s. 6d. The latter book is really an ex- 
traordinary bi in, and no y —— 2 ee 
in an incredible short space of time. ing retty volume 
in my hand yesterday e st teggenet to Gh eden of 
forthwith dreamed a saw on one ide a literary J 
where, among many other unfortunate its, was that of a pro- 
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noble head of the house of Russell himself helped his guest to 
a glass of this choice wine, and De Grammont on tasting it 
declared it to be excellent. The Duke of Bedford, anxious to 
judge of its quality, poured out a glass, which no soouer ap- 
proached his lips than with a horrible contortion he exclaim- 
ed, “ Why what on earth is this?” The butier approached, 
wok the bottle, applied it to his nostrils, and to the dismay 
of his master pronounced it to be castor oil! The Duc de 
Grammont had swallowed this borrid draught without winc- 
ing. ’ 





Nationa, Porrrarr Exaisrri0n.—From the following general 
report an idea may be formed of what this exhibition is likely to 
be :—Already portraits have been received representing several 
of the Plantageoets and personages distinguished in their reigns. 
Of Henry VAIL. there are 16 portraits, with portraits of each of 
his six wives, and the most important personages in hie reign. 
Of his son, Edward VI.,there are 11 portraits, with portraits also 
ot the Seymour, Northumberland, and other great families. Of 
Queen Mary there are 10 portraits, and of her sister Queen Eliza- 
beth 27; Mary Queen of Scots 16; Lady Jane Grey, Darnley, 
Rizzio, Raleigh, and the great military chiefs and statesmen of 
the reign, also Shakspeare, Ben Jonson, and Spenser. James I. 
and his Queen are well represented. Lady Arabella Stuart, the 
favourite Buckiogham, with the distinguished churchmen, jurists, 
and statesmen of the time. Charles I., by the hand of his great 
painter Vandyck, will live again in the exhibition, with his Queen 
and family, his court, and heroes of the civil war. His reign is 
represented by no less than 240 portraits, In the Commonwealth 
Cromwell and his family will be conspicuous with the generals 
who led the parliamentary ys and portraits of the chicfs of 
the long parliament. Charles IL, his courtiers and courtesans, 
no less than those who have earned a better distinction, will be 
represented by altogether 190 portraits, and the exhibition ex- 
tending down to 1688, will include James IL, his wife, the Duke 
of Monmouth, the seven bishops, Jeffries, Bunyan, and many 
others.—Times, Feb. 24. P 





Curious Cormcmence.——On the 23rd, the Prince 
of Wales, returning from hunting, chan his attire 
and lunched at the Angel Hotel in Grantham, ac- 
companied by the Duke of Rutland, the Duke of 
Beaufort, the 1 of Wilton, and several other noblemen. It 
occurred to Mr. Boyall, the landlord of the hotel, that just 
658 years before, that very day, namely, on the 23rd Febru- 

, 1213—as the patent rolls of his pn AD prove—King John 
held his court in the same room that the Prince of Wales 
then occupied. This fact was duly made known to his Royal 
Highness and party by Mr. Boyall.— English paper. 


A New Music Hatu.—A hall for musical purposes only, 
adapted to the wants of the city, has long been a desideratum, 
which Messrs. Steinway and Sons, the famous pianoforte 
makers, have undertaken to supply. The new hall will be 
built upon Fifteenth Street, between Fourth Avenue and 
Irvin Place, and will be | enough for almost any de 
mand that is likely to be made upon it. It will seat twenty- 
five hundred persons comfortably, and there will be standing 
room for six or eight hundred more. The building will be 
one hundred and twenty-three feet long, seventy-five feet wide 
and forty-two feet high. Two galleries will extend aroun 
the auditorium. The will be ample for the accommoda- 
tion of five hundred ormers, A vote organ that is ex- 
pected to equal the one on which Boston has been so enthu- 
siastic, will be built ex ly for the hall, and put up soon 
after its completion—d September next.— Hvening Post. 


Bap News From Rvussta.—The following fact shows how 
scarce money is in Russia, and how limited credit. The 
Courrier de Odessa states that one of the most respectable 
house proprietors of that city had to pay 72 td cent. in- 
terest for a sum that he was forced to borrow. The situation 
of landed proprietors, not ay & Lithuania, Podolia, Vol- 
hynia, and the Ulkraine, but in the empire proper, 
is most deplorable. Immense number of estates are announced 
for sale, but no purchasers = themselves. The most 
important commerce of the i cereals, 





were exported to 
70,000,000 roubles (3f. 75c. each); in 1862, that exportation 
reached 54,416,370 roubles; and in 1863, only 44,201,913 
roubles. The current year will furnish more unfayour- 
able results. 
Tue Two Porss.—The Siecle says: “ The Pope of Rome 
and the Pope of St. Petersburg have been for some time 
somewhat at variance. It —=e credit the journals his In- 
fallibility of Rome has been by too li 
by the ambassador of his we Masco’ 
It was hoped that the pontiff on the banks of the Neva would 
disavow his t, and express his regret to the pontiff on the 
banks of the Tiber. But he wey Key his ambassador, 
and the rupture between the two Holy Sees is now complete. 
Meanwhile M. de Meyendorf remains at Rome in a private 
ity. The Monde thinks that the Roman Government 
will not tolerate such an insult, and that the Pontiff-King will 
not hesitate to do what his personal dignity and the dignity 
of Catholicity demand of him, which means no doubt the ex- 
pulsion of the ex-representative of the Pontiff Czar. Here is 
another weighty matter which Rome has on its hands.” 
Progress OF THE Britisu™ Post-orrice.—In 1864, 679,- 
084 822 letters passed through the post, being an increase 
pana aes Soap pnd - a year ‘ and in ome | period 
the num oO! -pack and newspapers w were 
transmitted rose to over 50,000,000, or 7,000,000 more 
than in 1863. This increase was more than pro- 
portionate to the wth of population and multiplication 
of houses throughout the country. Our correspondence 
with foreign nations also continue rapidly to expand. The 
lative mania of recent years has added to the revenues of 
e@ Pust-office, in consequence of the vast distribution of 
circulars to which, it has given rise. The Post-office Sav- 
ings Banks continue to . In London there is 1 de- 
positor to every 7 | eer ae in the rest of England and Wales, 
1 to every 14; in Scotland, 1 to every 17; and in Ireland, 1 
omy 70; the average for the whole 


at Rome. 


om being 1 to 





Parts Satons a8 tuzy Were anp Ars.—But what a change 
is itnow! There are drawing-rooms in Paris which are more 
brilliant and gorgeous than any that De Sévigné or Recamier 
ever sat io. But their Brilliance and splendour are not of such 
airy impalpabilities as genius or wit. They are solid, substan- 

, tangible. They are the brilliance and the splendour, not of 
able men and clever women, but of the upholsterer, the mecha- 
nician, and the decorator. There is gold, there is marble, there 
is lapis lazuli ; there are pictures, statues, ormolu-clocks ; there are 
rich velve _ cloud-like lace, and a blaze of amethysts, rubies, 

diamon: 


There are trains of Im dimensions and 
Shorea of fesperial brightness. And in whose hence tral ane 
grand display? To whom is the court paid by this mob of som- 


e consideration |!" 


bre-clad and neatly-gloved men of every age, from twenty to 
aes the place of the great female leaders of 


sixty? Who have t 
ety whose names have added lustre to France? S'! as 
it may seem, their successors are second-rate or rate 





‘ == #, and singers at publie rooms and public 
gardens.— London Review. ; 
IMPERTINENT QuEsTIoNns.—It appears, from a correspon- 
fuace published in the Nonconformist, that a circular has been 
nT Aaa a to 4 Toads * 


P and by 
three ministers and three laymen, reques the pient to 
fill up an enclosed schedule by stating whether or not be was 
a teetotaller, A minister who subscribes himself “ Torque- 
mada,” and dates from the Holy Inquisition, having received 
one of the circulars, has replied by proposing in turn the fol- 
lowing queries to his interrogators: “1. Are you a polyge- 
mist ? and are you prepared to sign a pledge st polygamy 
if a form be sent you? 2. How many children bave you (if 
any; and if none, why not?) and how much pocket-mone 
do you allow each of them? 3. Do you ever quarrel wit 
your wife, or any of her near relations? and if so, do you 
ever let the sun go down upon your wrath? 4, How long 
do you allow your tailors’ bills to remain unpaid? When 
these questions are answered by each of the six gentlemen, 
Torquemada will be prepared with another list."—Zzaminer. 


Chess. 


PROBLEM, No. 807.—By Jobn R. Burnet, of Livingston, N. J. 
BLACK. 











White to play and mate in 8 moves, 





SoLUTION TO PROBLEM No. 897, 











White Black. 
1. KteQ7 1. KtoK5 
2RtoQ5 2, K tks R 
3. Q to Q 4, mate, 

The followi ¢ was played, some time ago, in Bermu 
between Dr. D. (White) and the Hon. M. G. K (Black). * 
(Muzio Gambit ) 

Black. White, Black. 
1PtoKé4 PtoKé4 11 K Kttks BP +4 thy 
2PtoKB4 PtksP 12 KtoR bag 3 5 
3 KttoK BS PtoK Kt4 13 Kt tks R to K Kt6 
4BtoQB4 PtoK Kt5 MPtKRS PtoQ4 
5 Castles PtoQ Kt4 18 GueBre K B to his 7 
6 Bto Kt3 PtoQRé 16 QtoKB7,ch KtoQ 
TKttoKS5 KttoKR3 lsoGusan. abu 2 
8 PtoQ4 PwQR5 18 QtksQR B tks RP 
ME Pay Ptks KB ‘revere QB ret. to his 
10 BtksKKt Btks b 8q, covers ch, 

— and dis. mate. 
THE MATOH BETWEEN PHILADBLPRIA AND NEW YORK. 


Captain Mackenzie, the winner in the late N. Y. Chess Club 
Tournament, has also won the match above-named. A drawn 
game at the start led to the hope that the contest would bea 
close one ; ee Captain, having subsequently won five es 

ion, Mr. Reichhelm, on Tuesday afternoon, abandoned 

the conflict as a hopeless one on his side. The games have been 

4 widely published by the daily papers, that we do not give 
em place. 








Knase Prano.—The secret of this great success is alone 
due to the brilliant and superior qualities of the Knabe piano. 
For harmony, sweetness of tone, great power, and a b 


touch. They are universally pronounced by the and 
the suusteal proteetion, as Being u ‘by fe instru. 
ments of any other maker. One of the most prominent qua- 


lities of the Knabe , and one which is t ly over- 
looked by the , is the superior wor p that 
terizes them, and it is conceded that they will retain 


w 
their tone, and the pape of wos far beyond those 
Slaten aeth dems aden nin . World. 








For Sale by all Druggists. 


STATEN ISLAND 
FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT. 





OFFICE, 
5 and 7 John Street, New York. 


718 Broadway, New Y 
Branch Offices, 269 Fulton Steet, 
and 47 North th St., 
Continue to Drz and Crean Ladies and Gentlemen’s Gar- 
ments, &e. 
Ladies Silk, Satin, Velvet, Merino and other dresses, Shawls, 
&c., CLEANED SUCCESSFULLY WITHOUT 
Gentlemen's Coats, Pasts, Vests, 





Mid Gleves and Feashers, Dyed or Cleaned. Goods re- 
ceived and returned by express. 
BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO. 


thorough | 
equalization throughout the entire scale, as well as their pliant 


“ Joy to the World,” 
THE INTRODUCTION OF 
PERRY DAVIS’ PAIN KILLER 
To the suffering humanity of this age, has relieve, 
more pain and caused more real joy than any othe 


og that can be named. 
ITISA 


“BALM FOR EVERY WOUND.” 

OUR FIRST PHYSICIANS USB, AND RECOMMEND ITS USB, 
The Apothecary finds it first among the medicines called 
and the Wholesale Druggist considers it a leading article of hy 
trade. All the dealers in medicine speak alike in its favor; ang 
its reputation as a medicine of great merit and virtue is fully ang 

permanently established. 
| A few extracts will show the character of nearly every lett 
we receive. 

A. N. Wiii1aMs, Parkersburg, Va., one of the oldest and mog 
respectable and reliable Druggists of Western Virginis 
writes : 

“I can say ot Perry Davis’ Paig Killer, what I could not say of 
many of the medicines of the day. In my trade it ia a leading 
article. I sell largely of it, and it gives entire satisfaction to al, 
{ would on no account be without ft.” 

Joun Parkins, Druggist, at Athens, Ohio, writes: 

“I sell considerable of Davis’ Pain Killer in this place, andit 
is well liked and highly commended by all who use it.” 
Gro. Wit14Ms, Druggist, at Hockingport, O., writes : 

“ Perry Davis’ Pain Killer is quite generally used by the inby 
bitants of our town, and is much extolled I think it the beg 
medicine I have for the uses for which it is recommended.” 

GOOD FOR MAN OR BEAST. 

Water Curtis, Esq., an old and very reliable farmer, resid. 
ing on his farm near Chester, Q., writes : 

“Your Pain Killer for Colic or Bots in Horses, is an infallible 

eure. And forall Cramp, Pain, Colic, Burns, &c., we find it, is 
our house, a never-failing Balm.” 


R. DE MARINI—FORMERLY ASSOCIATED WITH 
Dr. Maynard ot Washington, the first Dentist of the Com 
try—10 East Seventeenth Street, near the Fifth Avenue. 


AYER’S ACUE CURE, 
FOR THE SPEEDY CURE OF 


Intermittent Fever, or Fever ani 
, gue, Remittert Fever, Chill Fe 
ver, Dumb Ague, Periodical Head- 
ache or Bilious Headache, and 
Bilious Fevers, indeed for the 
whole class of diseases originating 
; in biliary derangement, caused by 
the Malaria of miasmatic countries 
| ee and Ague is not the only consequence of the miasms 

tic poison. A great variety of disorders arise from ite irr 
tation, in malarious districts, among which are Neuralgia, Rhew- 
matism, Gout, Headache, Blindness, Toothache, Earache, Os 
tarrh, Asthms, Palpitation, Painful Affection of the Spleen, Hye 
terics, Pain in the Bowels, Colic, Paralyris, and Derangement of 
the Stomach, all of which, when originating in this cause put on 
the intermittent type, or become periodical. This “ Couns” 
expels the poison from the blood, and thus cures them all alike 
It is not only the most effectual remedy ever discovered for this 
class of complaints, but it is the cheapest and moreover is per 
fectly safe. No harm can arise from its use, and the patient when 
cured is left as healthy as if he had never had the disease. Can 
this be said of any other cure for Chills and Fever? It is true of 
this, and its importance to those afflicted with thé complaist 
cannot be over estimated. So sure is it to cure the Fever aod 
Ague, that it may be truthfully said to be a certain remedy. One 
Dealer complains that it is not a good medicine to sell, becaun 
one bottle cures a whole neighborhood. 
Prepared by J.C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass., and sold by all 
Druggists and Dealers in Medicine everywhere. 




















STEINWAWY & SONS, 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 
PIANO-FORTES. 





Have taken 82 First Premiums, gold and silver at 
Fairs held in this country within the Fy 
tion thereto the: 


were awarded a First Prize 
hibition in Lond. 1862, 
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America who peeier them for their own public 
whenever accessible. 
STEINWAY & SONS direct special attention 


Patent Agraffe 
which, having been practically tested in all their 
est priced Square Pianos, and admitted to be one of 
impro ts of modern times, will hereafter be introduced 
EVERY PIANO MANUFACTURED BY THEM, WITHOUT INCREASE OF 


Goes to the puschose, is coder thet 212, thelr patrons may resp 


efit. 
STEINWAY AND SONS’ PIANOS are the only American i= 
struments exported to Europe in large numbers, and used in Eu- 
t 


concert-rooms. 
a, No. 7l and 73 East Fourteenth-t., 
Union Square Irving place, New York. 
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NéBoarding bouse comforts of a home. 
Address P.O. Box 000 





